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ie a review of what has 


philanthropists, has been gene- 
rally withheld. Among the an- 
cients, the leaders of infant colo- 
nies were ranked with the great- 
est heroes. ‘The establishinent 
of the Trojan Prince in Italy, 
with his small wandering band, 
was deemed by the most perfect 


beea offered in the preceding | ef poets, the fittest subject for 


numbers, it is natural to remark | 


that the leading characters in 
the settlement of the New Eng- 
land colonies were great and em- 
inent men, raised up by the spe- 
cial Providence of God, for the 
performance of this important 
work. It has been usual to con- 
template the founders of these 
colonies as good men, honestly 
engaged in promoting the inter- 
ests of the religion of Christ.— 
But the character of greatness, 
so liberally applied to the scour- 
gers and destroyers of the hu- 
man race—from these illustrious 
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his inimitable poem. We have 
no doubt that posterity will do 
justice to the memory of our 
venerable ancestors; and it is 
incumbent on us to seek such a 
knowledge of their characters as 
that we may not be wholly in- 
sensible to their distinguished 
merits. 

The great care of planting 
and rearing these colonies de- 
pended, principally, on a few in- 
dividuals. On these, the great 
majority of the settlers depend- 
ed: they confided in their wis- 
dom; they relied on them for 
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protection and support. And 
these, by their incorruptible in- 
tegrity, by their zeal for the 
common welfare, always retain- 
ed the confidence merited by 
their virtues. This general con- 
fidence produced a government 
of influence,which enabled those 
venerable chiefs to devise and 
saature their incomparable sys- 
tem of civil and religious polity. 
‘The great difficulty with all le- 
gislators is to obtain a fair ex- 
periment for their respective in- 
stitutions. As some form of go- 
vernment is necessary in every 
stage of human society, to re- 
strain the lawless and corrupt... 
and as change is always attend- 
ed with difficulty and hazard, it 
is almost impossible to obtain a 
fair trial of any political theory. 
And this is a great cause why 
the best legislators have been to 
so great a degree unsuccessful. 
Tn the infancy of the New Eng- 
land colonies, the most of their 
public institutions were objects 
of experiment. Yet such was 
the influence of the leading cha- 
racters, and such the confidence 
reposed in them, that the public 
tranquillity could be maintained 
without the aid of ancient au- 
thorities ; and all their institu- 
tions were received with can- 


salutary effects. 
‘The principal characters, a- 
mong the first planters of New 


education, and accomplished 
scholars. They had been led 
in the paths of literature from 
their infancy, enjoying all the 
advantages which could be de- 
rived from the best literary es- 
tablishments, encouraged by pa- 
rents and friends possessing the 
disposition and ability to give 
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them every needful assistance. 
At the universities of Oxforg 
and Cambridge, they held a cop. 
spicuous rank among their co. 
temporaries,and several of them, 
by continuing at the seat of the 
muses after the expiration of the 
ordinary academic course, af. 
tained to an eminence in gi. 
ence, which gave them a rank 
among the first scholars of their 
time. Some of them were much 
distinguished as authors, and 
many of their works niay still 
be read with great profit and de. 
light. The sufferings they en- 
dured from ecclesiastical perse- 
cution,and the innumerable cares 
which devolved upon them in 
the establishment of the infant 
colonics,were a great obstruction 


to their literary pursuits; yet’ 


their attainments were such as 
would have procured the first 
honors for one always enjoying 
the peaceful labors of a univer- 
sity. In the first rank of scho- 
lars, we place Eaton, Colton, 
Hooker, and Davenport ; and, 
not far distant, Winthrop, Brad- 
ford, Prince, Hopkins, Haynes, 
Johnson, Wilson, Brewster, Shep- 
ard, Stone, Elliott, with a num- 
ber of others, that might be de- 
servedly added, who would have 


| held an honorable station among 
dor, and an expectation of their | 


the literati of their native coun- 
try, in any period since the re- 
vival of letters. And it is high- 


‘ly questionable whether their 
England, were men of finished 


descendants, in any one age, 
have been able to furnish an 
equal number of scholars, equal- 
ly eminent for their attainments 
in universal science. Dr. Owen, 
the celebrated vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge, stands to this day 
among the first divines that have 
adorned the British nation. He 
was cotemporary with the fa- 
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thers of New-England, and de- 
termined to remove to America 
with them, but was providen- 
tially prevented. He was not 
superior a8 a divine or a scholar 
to some of his friends who emi- 
grated from their native coun- 
try ; but, after their separation, 
he remained in the enjoyment 
of all literary privileges, while 
they were toiling in the labori- 
ous service of himthat divelt in 
ihe hush. Several others might 
be mentioned, if necessary, of 
the most distinguished authors 
of that day, in Great Britain, 
who were intimate friends, and 
no more than equals in science, 
with several of the emigrants to 
America.—N otwithstanding the 
expense and difficulty of trans- 
porting heavy and bulky arti- 
cles, the first settlers brought 
with them a nuimber of large 
and very valuable libraries.— 
Such was their attachment to 
literary pursuits, that they could 
not abandon them, though en- 
cumbered with all the cares of 
rearing an infant state. ‘I'he li- 
brary of Mr. Hooker was ap- 
praised after his decease at 200 
pounds, sterling. That, at the 
present time, would be about 
4000 dollars. It may here be 
added, that the most of these 
libraries, by the unaccountable 
negligence and indiscretion of 
their descendants, are now irre- 
coverably lost. 

That the fathers of New- 
England were able statesmen 
and divines, thoroughly skilled 
in the knowledge of the human 
character, and in the history of 
man,we need no further evidence 
than the nature of their institu- 
tions, and the success with which 
these have been attended. They 
were, eminently, practical men. 
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One of the most difficult duties 
in the business of a law-giver, 
is to suppress the inclination of 
his own mind to the adoption of 
speculative theories. In the 
case before us, little or nothing 
of this kind seems to have been 
indulged, while the word of God, 
and principles consecrated by 
the experience of ages, were 
made the basis of their civil and 
ecclesiastical constitutions.—As 
they loved Icarning, and knew 
its value, the principles of edu- 
cation constituted a leading fea- 
ture in all their public institu- 
tions. And in consequence of 
the regulations by them estab- 
lished, it has always been char- 
acteristic of New-England that 
a greater portion of useful knowl- 
edge has been enjoyed by all 
classes of society, than by any 
other people. ‘The ancient lite- 
rary foundations of opulent 
countries may produce  indi- 
viduals more highly distinguish- 
ed in science, than any that are 
found among us; but in no coun- 
try do the yeomanry enjoy such 
advantages for education, and, 
in none, do they arrive at such 
attainments in useful knowl- 
edge. 

Many of the New-England 
fathers were opulent. Without 
the possession of great estates, 
they could never have borne the 


heavy expenses which were ne- 


cessarily incurred in the estab- 
lishment of the colonies. Gov. 
Winthrop possessed a landed 
interest in England, exclusive 
of personal property, producing 
an annual income of more than 
six hundred pounds. ‘This was 
converted into money and 


brought to this country. Gov. 








Haynes possessed a landed es- 
tate in Essex, worth a thousand 
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pounds a year. I do not find ; pounds; whicH rating together 

how great a portion of this was| the value of money and the 

brought to Aimerica ; the whole | customs of life, we may reckon 

a of it was not, but I conclude | more than equivalent to tep 

ihere was more than one half. | thousand at the present time,” 

Gov. Eaton and Gov. Hopkins, | Dr. Johnson wrote about fit 

\ who had been merchants in Lon- | years ago; since which time, 
don for a number of years, and | this difference has much increas. 

very prosperous in trade, brought | ed. To rate the value of mon. 

the most of their property with | ey, at the time of the settlement 

' them, which appears to have | of New England, three times 

been as great, and I think, great- | higher than at the present time, 

er than that of those just | is a low estimate. 

mentioned. Mr. Johnson, who 7. To the early colonists of 

dicd at Bostou a few mouths af- | New England, our country is ip- 

ter his arrival, is said to have | debited for a great portion of 

been the most wealthy of all | their most valuable privileges. 

the original planters. He di- | It was observed in our seven- . 

rected in his will lhat his fune- | teenth number, that, if these 

ral charges should not exceed | Eng!ish colonists had not taken 

250 pounds, Gut a small pail | possession of the American wil- 

of this wes actually expended. | derness at the time when the 

The :nventory of Mr. Hooker's | coinmeuced their settlement, the 

property amousted to 15336] country must have fallen into 

pounds, filteen shillings. This] the hands of the French or the 

was,widoubledly, much less than | Dutch, from whom must have 

What he possessed ot the time of | arisen a totally different state of 
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f is arrival in the country, Mr. | society, and a set of civil and 
Cotion’s property, from the ac- | religious institutions, wholly dif- 
count of his lite, I think, must | ferent from those which we now 


have been greater than that of | enjoy. The first settlers of these 
Mr. tlooker’s. ‘The greater part | colonies were entirely from Eng- 
of the leading characters in the | land, and, while they fled from 
colonies, at the time of their | the oppression of ecclesiastical in- 
removal from their native coun- | tolerance,they knew the privile- 
\ try, were men of wealth. To | gesof their nativecountry, they 

i form correct ideas of the sums | had too just an estimation of 


: which have been specified, it is | their value to part with any of 

| necessary to consider the differ- | them which could be retained. 

ait ence in the value of money at | These, they endeavored to in- 
Bae ue that and the present time, ac- | corporate in their public regula- 


| | cording to its nominal account. | tions, so far as they could be 
it tis i Dr. Johnson. in his life of the | consistent with such a state ol 
| poet Waller, who was born in | society as they sought to estab- 


\ 1605, and of course cotempora- | lish. 
’ fr" ry with the Planters of New- The existence of the Ameri- 
‘| pan England, observes, “ His father | can colonies depended, in a great 
4 ait died while ne was yet an infant, | degree, on the perseverance ol 
¥ 





but left him a yearly income of | the planters of New England. 
three thousand five hundred For more than forty years pre- 
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vious to the settlement of Plym- 
outh, coustant attempts had been 
making for the establishment of 
colonics in North America. Af- 
ter many uusuccesstul efforts, a 
small setllement was commen-: 
ced in Virginia in 1607. This 
was supported by means of con- 
staut supplies sent by: the pro- 
prictors fromthe parent country. 
In 1610, the few that remained 
of the colony broke up in dis- 
couragement, and sailed for Eu- 
rope. ‘They were met, howey- 
er, with large supplies, and were 
persuaded to return. But not- 
withstanding the unremitted ex- 
ertions of the patrons of the set- 
tlement, it continued in a weak 
state ; the hostility of the sav- 
ages,the sickliness of the settiers, 
and the unavoidable difficulties 
of commencing a settlement in 
a wilderness, discouraged the 
colonists: while the great ex- 
pense and the small prospect of 
any return of profit produced 
an equal discouragement in the 
minds of the proprietors of the 
colony, who had engaged in this 
undertaking with high expecta- 
iions of gain. At the time the 
selilements commenced in the 
north, the continuance of this 
southern colony appeared high- 
ly problematical, and an impar- 
tial observer would have been as 
likely to conclude it would seon 
expire, as that it would be main- 
tained. The settlement at the 
mouth of the Hudson River, hav- 
ing existed about six years, was 
very small and weak, and their 
continuance must have appeared 
very doubtful. But when those 
settlements saw the firmer stand 
which was made by the colonists 
of New England, unsupported 
by any foreign assistance, fixing 
a seat, not for gain but for God, 
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unappalled by any dangers that 
might appear, they were com- 
pelied to renounce their hesita- 
ting calculations, and resolve to 
abide inthe wilderness. In these 
sentiments, we are sufliciently 
supported by the testimony of 
Judge Marshall. Having given 
the history of Virginia for more 
than forty years, he observes, +: 
* We have seen with what slow 
and difficult steps the first or 
southern colony, although sup- 
ported by individuals of great 
wealth and influence in the na- 
tion, advanced to a firm and se- 
cure establishment.” And a 
little after, having noticed some 
of the ineffectual efforts of the 
company existing in England 
called the Plymouth Company, 
“ The languishing company of 
Plymouth could not be stisnu- 
lated to engage in further 
schemes of colonization, the ad- 
vantages of which were distant 
and uncertain, whilethe expense 
was immediate and inevitable. 
To accident, and toa stronger 
uiolive than even interest, a 
motive found to be among the 
most powerful which can influ- 
ence the human mind, is New- 
England indebted for its first 
settlement.” He then gives an 
account of the seltlement of 
these colonies for the purposes 
of religion.—The New-England 
colonies having made a firm 
stand, and being careful to open 
a commercial intercourse with 
every settlement established on 
the North American coast, 
whereby the great difficulty of 
procuring supplies was removed, 
others were induced to attempt 
the establishment of colonics, 
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* Life of Washington, Introduction, 
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and to pursue their design with 
perseverance. No characteris- 
tic of our venerable ancestors is 
more prominent than constancy. 
One of Gov. Eaton’s family ob- 
served to him, after a severe 
affliction, “ Let us even go back 
to our mative country.” He 
replied, “ You may, but I shall 
die here.” Under difficulties, 
their firmness increased ; they 
confided in the rectitude of their 
cause, in the wisdom of Provi- 
dence, and in the protection of 
heaven. Sucha characteristic 
stedfastness naturally inspired 
the neighboring settlementswith 
something of a corresponding 
spirit, which carried the Ameri- 
can Colonies through all the dif- 
ficulties which they were called 
to surmonnt. 

Mr. Hume describes the Pu- 
ritans as the uniform and perse- 
vering advocates of civil liberty. 
Tn the reign of Elizabeth, he ob- 
serves, “ ‘The principles of civil 
liberty, which, during some 
réigns, had been little avowed 
in the nation, and which were 
totally incompatible with the 
present exorbitant prerogative, 
had been strongly adopted by 
this new sect.” With sucha 
strong attachment to the princi- 
ples of civil liberty, and with 
more just conceptions of its true 
nature than we should suppose 
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would have existed at that day, | 
the Puritans laid the foundation | 


of the colonies of New-England. 
They considered civil liberty to 
be that state of society in which 
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long suffered under the arm of 
arbitrary power, and their syf. 
ferings could not be forgotten, 
But why they did not pass to 
the other extreme, why they did 
not, like the uniform conduct o; 
human nature in such cases 

b] 
throw aside all efficient govern. 
ment, is indeed too much to be 
ascribed to their wisdom, it 
must be placed to the special 
mercy aud care of heaven— 
While every privilege was left 
to the citizen, which can be ep. 
joyed in civil society, the rights 
of government were asserted, 
and the energy of the laws was 
maintained. No civil commv- 
nity enjoyed at that time a gov. 
ernment, which was in all its 
branches elective, or which re- 
tained in the hands of the people 
all the power of electing their 
rulers. The colonies which 
were settled at the southward, 
as their supporters were of dif- 
ferent religious sentiments from 
the Puritans, so their ideas of 
civil government were not more 
conformable to theirs. ‘Thus 
the governments there establish- 
ed were proprietary or crown 
governments, in which, though 
a part of the legislature might 
be elective, the principal autho- 
rity resided in officers appointed 
by the king, or by a corporation 
deriving their powers from the 
same source. The New-Eng- 
land colonies risked the novel 
and intcresting experiment, an 
experiment which no preceding 
legislator had dared to hazard, 


the individual can enjoy the! of casting all power into the 
greatest degree of personal rights, | hands of the people, to be exer- 


protection, and safety. 
principles were the foundation 
of all their political regulations, 


! 





These | cised in frequent elections, and 


to remain with them. The on- 
ly limitation existing, if it could 


and they became ingrafted in| be so called, was the right of 
all their institutions. ‘They had ' suffrage, in which a deficiency 
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of personal character was the 
principal cause of exclusion.— 
The successful result, which at- 
tended this memorable event in 
the history of civil society, in- 
duced the other colonies, in the 
progress of time, to give some- 
thing of the same character to 
their civil constitutions. The 
union of the New-England colo- 
nies, in 1643, for the purpose of 
mutual] protection and safety, in 
which the objects of common 
concern were entrusted to the 
decision of Commissioners depu- 
ted from the respective colonies, 
and which was productive of 
great benefit, appears to have 
heen the true foundation of that 
ceneral confederation of the col- 
onies, Which carried us through 
the war of our independence, 
and of our present happy con- 
stilulion. 

Most nations have found it 
necessary to enforce the observ- 
ance of religion by the penalties 
ofcivillaw. The natural char- 
acter of man being such as that 
they do not like to retain God in 
their knowledge, and are disin- 
clined to the performance of the 
duties of religion, the require- 
ments of civil authority have 
been thought necessary to en- 
force their observance. Thus 
all Christian nations have had 
their religion established by law. 
In this country, this has never 
heen the case. To the institu- 
tions of the fathers of New-Eng- 
land we are indebted for an argu- 
ment against the necessity of 
such an establishment, and, in 
a great degrce at least, for that 
measure of obedience to the pre- 
cepts of Christianity which pre- 
vails among us. Though they 
had not an ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, they incorporated so 
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many of their institulions with 
the interests of religion, and 
connected the observance of sa- 
cred ordinances in such a great 
degree with public manners, en- 
forcing such observance by an 
effectual example, that these 
could hardiy be neglected, while 
their existing state of society 
should continue. And the gen- 
eral observance of the ordinan- 
ces of Christianity will not be 
discontinued among us, but with 
the gradual demolition of that 
heaven-iliuminated fabric of ci- 
vil society reared by our fa- 
thers. ‘I'‘hus, without the in- 
conveniences of an ecclesiastical 
establishment, we have hitherto 
enjoyed the benefits which such 
establishments are designed to 
afford. 

The system of common school 
education, established in New- 
England, is exclusively our own. 
In all other countries, this de- 
pends on the parents and guar- 
dians of children. Here, it de- 
pends on the public. All are 
required to contribute for this 
common benefit; of course, the 
privilege is accessible to all. 
And this is the true reason why 
the poor enjoy the essential ru- 
diments of education, and why 
they generally possess the Bi- 
ble. The sacred volume will 
gencrally be possessed in pro- 
portion to the ability to under- 
stand its contents. Our system 
of education embraces the first 
principles of religious insiruc- 
tion. If the knowledge of God 
and eternal life ought ever to be 
learned, they ought to be learn- 
ed in early life. If children and 
youth should be taught the 
moral duties of life, they ought 
to be taught from the only per- 





fect standard, the word of God. 
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By blending religious and litera- 
ry instruction in the education 
of children, the essential princi- 
ples of moral truth become so in- 
erafted iu the mind, that they 
can never be wholly eradicated. 
These peculiarities in our sys- 
tem of education are derived 
from the establishments of the 
first planters of the country. 

8. ‘The people of New-Eng- 
land inherit, in the example of 
their fathers, a legacy of incal- 
culable value. ‘Their example 
presents some of the most inter- 
esting traits that are found in 
the whole history of the human 
character, and teaches the most 
important truths. The great 
difficulty with the precepts of 
philosophy has always been, 
that they have not been enforc- 
ed by example. Pagans, in hea- 
then and in Christian countries, 
may declaim with great elo- 
quence on the amiableness of 


virtue, but they cannot deny un- 


godliness. ‘They may ardduce 
the noblest arguments in favor 
of temperance and benevolence, 
but they cannot be meek and 
lowly in heart. They will col- 
lect the finest sayings of all the 
uniaspired wisdom of antiquity, 
but ave not fonnd to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to waik 
humbly nith God. It is in the 
faithful followers of Christ, and 
in them only, that we can ever 
find examples of consistent mo- 
rality, and uniformity in the 
practice of virtue. 

In the character of the fa- 
thers of New-England, the lead- 
ing principle is the service of 
God. This appears to have 
been their primary object, in 
iheir deliberations and in their 
conduct. For this purpose they 
projected a removal from their 
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own country. Like all men 
they loved the land of their na. 
tivity; the place of their father,’ 
habitations held an immoveable 
seat in their affections. ‘The 
love of country is a natural af. 
fection, it is a virtuous affection, 
and is more or less strong in pro. 
portion to the purity or corrup- 
tion of the heart. The lap. 
guage of the good man %, 
“ With all thy faults, I love 
thee still, my country.” The 
testimony of the great Apostle 
is, Dy heart’s desire and prayer 
to God for Israel is, thut they 
might be saved. This was not 
merely on account of the cove- 
nant standing of {srael, but also, 
because they were his people. 
The emigrants to New-England 
felt as strong an attachment to 
the land of their fathers as any 
other people. But they viewed 
themselves called to renounce it 
for the service of God. They 
believed they could not serve 
him agreeably to his own ap- 
pointments, in their native 
country, it must therefore be 
parted with for his sake. They 
believed they could do more 
for the cause of the Redeemer 
in the western wilderness than 
in their own land, and were 
therefore called to go. The 
same object, which induced them 
to leave their own country and 
seek another, the service of God, 
contizsied to engage their con- 
stant pursuit to the end of their 
days. ‘To this end, all their de- 
signs, all their labors and suf- 
ferines, were steadily directed. 
In the pursuit of this object, the 
divine word was their only rule. 
They viewed the scriptures as 
designed for a rule of human life. 
in all the varicty of its circum- 
stances, and that a conformity 
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to the precepts there contained, 
was the most valuable and ef- 
fectual manuer of serving the 
Lord. ‘Thus, as the kingdom 
of Christ on earth is uniformly 
represeuted in the word of God 
as the great object of all his pro- 
vidential dispensations, the ob- 


ject by which he is to be emi- 


peutly glorified, and which will 
issue in the highest happiness of 
creatures; it was the object of 
their warmest affections, of their 
highest hopes, of their uninter- 
rupled exertions. That virtue 
which consists in inaction, in not 
resisting the divine will, in an 
unfeeling indifference to the e- 
veats of providence ; which says 
“that a cheerful and contented 
mind is the best sort of thanks 
toheaven that wecan pay ;”” is 
esseutially defective. God has 
so constituted his kingdom on 
earth that he can employ, and 
designs to employ, all the friends 
of the Redeemer in its service. 
Their exertions, even those of 
the weakest of his servants, are 
essential to its advancement ; 
and in proportion to their fideli- 
ty and zeal, will be its prosperi- 
ty. ‘Thus, our venerable ances- 
tors ever acted under the per- 


suasion that the holy Head of 


the Church would accept of 
their humble exertions in the 
service of his kingdom, and 
cause them to be attended with 
an important success. Thus 
they labored with steady fi- 
delity, and with unwearied ex- 
ertions, to promote the interests 
of true religion among men; to 
produce the greatest facility and 
inducement for the gencral im- 
provement of the  appoint- 


ed means of grace; to extend 

the blessings of gospel instrue- 

‘ion to the destitute, and the 
Vor. VE. No. 5. 
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knowledge of our divine salva- 
tion to those who had never 
heard of a Redeemer. Even 
these objects did not limit their 
exertions. Their care extend- 
ed to unborn posterity. For 
this purpose they made great 
efforts to fix such estabiish- 
ments, as that succeeding gene- 
rations might enjoy all the pri- 
vileges of the gospel in their 
purest form, and that they 
might be induced to add their 
own efforts for the prosperity of 
Zion. They sought to guard 
against the introduction of error 
at every avenue, and to pre- 
serve their offspring from every 
deviation from the ways of 
righteousness and truth. The 
service of God, in promoting the 
interests of the religion of Christ 
Jesus, our ancestors connected 
with all the concerns of life. 
Religion, with them, was not 
the business of an occasion, it 
was not the business of the clos- 
et or of the Sabbath, but they 
made it the great business of 
their lives. Knowing that the 
service of God is not inconsist- 
ent with any of the duties which 
we owe to our fellow men or to 
ourselves; but that it affords 
constant assistance in the per- 
formance of all these, they con- 
nected the acknowledgment of 
God. and the observance of the 
services of religion, with all 
their employments and pur- 
suits. ‘This practice is often 
censured by the wicked, with 
the plausible pretext that it 
tends to produce religious for- 
mality ; but it is certainly in 
conformity with that divine pre- 
cept, Seek ye first the kingdom 
of Ged and his righteousness ; 
and cut these things shall be added 
unto vow. And itscems like the 
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dawn of that day when Hotr- 
NESS TO THE Lor» shall be in- 
scribed on all the possessions 
and employments of men.— 
While thus primarily devoted to 
the service of the Lord, not 
making workily possessions and 
distinctions, but the glory of 
their Redeemer, their great ob- 
ject of pursuit, the Lord blessed 
the labor of their hands, and 
gave them great temporal pros- 
perity and increase. Their 
charities to the poor, their libe- 
rality for objects of public utili- 
ty, and for the support and prop- 
agation of the gospel of Christ, 
were such as would now appear 
incredible ; yet their experience 
taught them that this was lend- 
ing to the Lord, to receive a 
rich abundance in return. 

9. Having contemplated the 
character of our venerable fath- 
ers; having protracted this sub- 
ject to a very unexpected 
length ; having seen the exam- 
ple thus left for our attentive 
consideration; we reflect for a mo- 
ment on some of the obligations 
and duties which devolve upon 
us their posterity. May we not, 
with reverence, adopt the trium- 
phant language of the animated 
Apostle, Wherefore, seeing we 
also are compassed about mith so 


grcata cloud of witnesses, let us | 


lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so casily beset us, 


and let us run with patience the | 
race that is set before us, looking | 


unio Jesus, the author and finish- 
cr of our faith ; who, for the joy 
that was set before him, endured 
the cross, despising the shame, 
and ts sct down at the right hand 
of the threne of God. Our fa- 
thers endured every suffering, 
they disregarded every reproach, 
for they coustantly looked to 
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their Saviour ; they labored 7 
the service of his holy cause, 
having a steady respect unto the 
recompence of the reward. As 
the reward to which Moses had 
respect, when he parted with all 
the treasures of Egypt, by re. 
fusing to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, was the 
glory of God in the redemption 
of Israel, so the reward to which 
these faithful servants of Christ 
had respect, was the glory of 
their Redeemer in the establish. 
meut and prosperity of his A. 
merican church. 

How great are the obligations 
which rest upon their children, 
to follow their steps ! God has 
given us these inestimable privi- 
leges ; the result of their labors 
and prayers, and the benefit of 
their great example. His ho- 
ly Providence has preserved for 
us those sacred institutions, 
which were reared by their 
hands, and cemented by a sacri- 
fice of almost all that is dear in 
human life. ‘These will never 
be taken from us, but in conse- 
quence of our ingratitude and 
iniquilies. But are there not 
some painful indications that 
they are now passing away ? Ii 
the sacred fabric be demolished, 
our social and public happiness 
will be buried in its ruins. Itis 
incumbent on every individual, 
of every order of society, to en- 
deavor to cleave to the old 
paths, and use every exertion to 
prevent all innovation ou the 
institutions and usages which we 
have received from our forela- 
thers. The sacred observance 
of the holy Sabbath, the reli- 
gious education of children, and 
the religious character of per 
sons called to places of public 
trust, were the fundamental 
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principles of their character. If 
ihese be disregarded, the pre- 
cious privileges, which their de- 
scendants have so long enjoyed, 
will soon be lost,—lost without a 
remedy. If this be the case, on 
ourselves will be the ruin, while 
our faithful progenitors will 
have an Advocate on high to 
plead their acquittal at the 
throne of his Father. 

The churches of New-Eng- 
land are solemnly called upoa 
by the memory of their fouud- 
ers, to stand for Christ and his 
cause, to contend earnestly for 
the faith which was once de- 
livered unto the saints. The 
pious fathers of these churches 
risked the dangers of the ocean, 
and the perils of the wilderness, 
for the establishment of pure 
churches of Christ; pure in 
doctrine, in discipline, in prac- 
tice. ‘This they effected, in as 
great a degree as was ever done 
by any uninspired men. If we 
have departed from their foun- 
dation, we must return, if we 
would expect the divine blessing. 
Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in 
the old ways and see, and ask for 
the old paths, where is the good 


nay. and walk therein, and ye | 


shall find rest. They maintain- 
ed inviolably the great doctrines 
of the grace of God; they were 


very careful in the qualifica- | 


tions of those who were admit- 
ted to the Christian covenant ; 
and they administered the dis- 
cipline of Christ’s house with fi- 
dclity, towards those whose 
characters did not comport with 
the high obligations of their 
profession.— They labored and 
prayed abundantly for the spread 
of the gospel, and the prosperi- 
ly of Zion. They conveyed 
the means of grace to the poor 





and destitute, and to the perish- 
ing heathen on their borders 
they communicated the words 
of eternal life. In our Eighth 
Number, we gave a sketch of 
the exertions which were made 
by the New-England planters to 
teach the pagan savages the re- 
ligion of Christ, and of the pleas- 
ing success with which their ef- 
forts were attended. No evi- 
dence has appeared at any sub- 
sequent period, that can render 
attempts to bring the heathen of 
North America to embrace 
Christianity, more difficult or 
more hopeless, than the heathen 
of any other countrics. The 
fathers of New-England acted 
upon principles, practicable and 
judicious. ‘They labored to 
bring the heathen of this coun- 
try to the knowledge of Christ, 
and directed their principal at- 
tention to those who were most 
contiguous to themselves. They 
endeavored, in these attempts, 
to imitate the conduct of the 
Apostles, all of whom spent the 
greater part, and the most of 
them the whole, of their lives, 
in the land of Judea and the 
countries immediately adjacent. 
They sought not distant coun- 
tries, in foreign climes, to teach 
the gospel of salvation, while 
there were multitudes in their 
own vicinily destitute of the 
bread of life. If, in this re- 
spect, we depart from their ex- 
ample, we have little reason to 
expect the divine blessing. A 
great object for which they 
planted this wilderness was to 
extend the church of Christ a- 
mong the aborigines of the coun- 
try. And they virtually cove- 
nanted with God, if he would 
give them a‘ quiet habitation, re- 
moving the hapless savages 
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from these fruitful fields, they 


and their posterity would seek | 


to glorify their Saviour by ex- 
tending the knowledge of his 
gospel, and to compensate the 
natives thus removed for their 
sakes, with the knowledge of a 
betler country, freely provided 
by Him vho hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the 
earth. That pledge still re- 
mains, and is still to be redeem- 
ed. 

Our fathers, where are they ? 
A lineal descendant from one of 


the first planters, 1 contemplate 
' four generations of progenitors, 


removed to the great congrega- 
tion. Soon shall we join the 
countless throng. Soon shall 
we close our eyes, to sleep 
through the period of the 
church’s prosperity, to be a- 
waked at the morning of our 
Lord’s appearing. Oh that, 
through infinite grace, we may 
then arise with our fathers, who 
lived and died in the faith of 
Jesus, and join with them and 
the holy throng of prophets, a- 
postics, and martyrs, in praises 
that never can end. 
tnat loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in his onn blood.—ta 
him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen. 
O. 


ee 


God desigis men shall know that 
he governs the world. 


‘TERE is no instance of 
God’s conduct more cele- 
brated in scripture, than his de- 
livering his people fromthe hand 
of Pharaoh and from the house 
of bondage. He wrought mira- 





Unto him | 
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icles of mercy and miracles of 


justice, in order to bring about 
that great event. And he 
wrought both for the important 
purpose of displaying his sq. 
premacy and dominion over the 
world. ‘This God declared to 
Pharaoh, when he said—« } 
will sever in that day the land 
of Goshen, in which my people 
dwell, that no swarms of flies 
shall be there ; to the end thou 
mayest know that I am the 
Lord in the midst of the earth.” 
Lord is a word, which expresses 
authority, and significs Ruler or 
Governor. ‘To know that God 
is the Lord in the midst of the 
earth, is to kuow that he not 
only fills the earth with his 
presence, but also governs it 
with his almighty and invisible 
hand. And to make men 
know this, to which they are so 
loth and backward, is the con- 
stant design of God in the course 
of his providence. This will 
appear, if we consider—That 
he declares this to be his great ob- 
ject in his conduct. There is no 
other reason, which he so often 
assigns for his conduct, as this. 
He gave this reason for the mir- 
acles of his goodness to his own 
people: “ To the end thou 
mightest know that I am the 
Lord in the midst of the earth.” 
He gave this as the reason of the 
awful displays of his vengeance 
upon Pharaoh : “ For now I will 
stretch out my hand, that I may 
smite thee and thy people with 
pestilence ; and thou shalt be 
cut off from the earth. And in 
very deed for this cause have I 
raised thee up, for to shew in 
thee my power ; and that my 
name may be declared through- 
out all the earth.” He gave 
this as the reason of his com 
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duct towards Nebuchadnezzar : 
“ While the word was in the 
king’s mouth, there fell a voice 
fron heaven, saying, O king 
Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is 
spoken. the kingdom is departed 
from thee. And they shall 
drive thee from men, and thy 
dwelling shall be with the beasts 
of the field: they shall make 
thee to eat grass as oxen, and 
seven times shall pass over thee, 
until thou Know that the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and giveth it to whomso- 
ever he will.’ But it is unne- 
cessary to recite all the places 
in the Old Testament, in which 
God gives this as the reason o! 
his conduct, “ That ye may 
know that I am the Lord.” We 
find this phrase used in this 
sense, more than seventy times. 
Such repetitions of the phrase 
give it a peculiar emphasis, and 
naturally lead us to conclude, 
that it is indeed God’s great de- 
sign, in the course of his whole 
conduct, to make mankind know 
that he governs the world. 

It appears also from the man- 
ner of God’s governing the world, 
that his great design is, to make 
men know, that he governs it. 
He governs it like himself, and 
not like any ether Being, which 
isnaturally calculated to make 
men know, that he is indeed 
the supreme Governor. In eve- 
ry age, he has brought about 
events, which have surprised 
and astonished the world. And 
his providence every day dis- 
plays, more or less, his unsearch- 
able wisdom and goodness. So 
that “Whoever are wise and 
will observe these things, even 
they may know that God gov- 
erns the world.” His manner 
of governing the world is truly 
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divine, and displays his divini- 
ty to all who will observe it. 
t{ere I may observe, in the first 
place, that Ged governs in a 
manner which is contrary to 
the dictates of human reason. 
When God had called Abraham 
from his kindred, and given 
him not only a title to, but pos- 
session of, the land of Canaan, 
we should have been ready to 
say, it would have been best, to 
have preserved him and his pos- 
terity in the place designed for 
their national residence. But 
God saw fit to carry his people 
into Egypt, to continue them 
there four hundred years, and 
finally carry tiem back, through 
hosts of enemies, and stresms 
of blood, to the place, where 
they were once happily seated. 
A thousand instances of this na- 
ture might be mentioned, in 
which Ged orders things con- 
trary to the dictates of reason 
in short-sighted creatures, and 
all such instances of the divine 
conduct serve to make men 
know, that the world is govern- 
eb by a Being, who has wisdom 
superior to their own. 

Again, God goverus the world 
in a manner contrary to the ex- 
pectations of creatures. Men 
are constantly looking forward 
and expecting that certain par- 
ticular events will take place. 
And very often they imagine 
they see good grounds for their 
expectations. They observe 
previous natural causes, whicit 
they conclude will produce the 
expected effects. They lay 
their account, that the race will 
be to the swift; the battle to 
the strong; wealth to the in- 
dustrious ; and honor to men of 
wisdom and merit. But God, 


‘ in his conduct, often disappoints 
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such expectations. Every day 
isa day of disappointment to 
thousands. Things are con- 
stantly taking a new and unex- 
pected train ; and no event is 
certain until it takes place.— 
‘Time and chance are perpetual- 
ly disappointing the most strong 
and well founded expectations. 
No man knows what even a day 
may bring forth. God governs 


the world so absolutely, and so | 


contrary to human expectations, 
that the most careless observer 
might sec his hand in the com- 


mon course of his provideuce. | 
the knowledge of him, but choose 


Besides, 

He governs the woild con- 
trary to the desires of men. 
‘hey wish he would bestow 
more good, and send less evil. 
They wish he would prevent 
some events, and bring others to 
pass. They wish he would 
spare some lives, and destroy 
others. They wish, in a word, 
that he would consult their de- 
sires, in all the dealings of his 
providence. But he governs all 
things afler the counsel of his 
own will, and pays no regard to 
the desires of men, which are 
inconsistent with his wise and 
gracious desigus. 

‘Thus God crosses the reason, 
the expectations, and desires of 
his creatures, in the course of 
his conduct, by which he means 
to make men know, that he is 
the Lord. 

It may be well to enquire why 
it is his great design, in the 
course cf his conduct, to make 
men know, that he governs the 
world. In answer to this im- 
portant enquiry,I would observe, 

1. God means to make men 
know that he governs, to give 
them just views of himself. 
‘They will never attend to his 
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character, until they realize his 
governing providence. So lone 
as they view God in heaven, 
and not in the midst of the 
earth ; so long as they feel that 
he has no concern in governing 
themselves, and the world iy 
which they live, they have no 
disposition to look into his char. 
acter. ‘They are willing to ad- 
mit there is a God, who made 
the world, while they imagine 
he has renounced the goverp. 
meut of it. And they feel lit. 
tle concerned whether he js 
great or good. They desire not 


to cast him out of their thoughts. 
So Pharaoh felt, while he was 
ignorant of his governing provi- 
denece. “ And Pharaohs said, 
who is the Lord, that I should 
obey his voice to let Israel go? 
I know not the Lord, neither 
will T let Israel go.” There is 
nothing will awaken men’s at- 
tention to the divine character, 
but the divine conduct. When 
they find that God is really con- 
cerned in disposing of them, and 
others whom they regard, then 
they feel interested to know his 
character. ‘Then they are rea- 
dy to cnquire, whether his power 
is irresistible, his wisdom uner- 
ring, his goudness universal, his 
justice inflexible, and his desigus 
elernal and immutable. His 
character becomes as weighty 
as his hand, which dispenses 
good and evil among his crea- 
tures. ‘The momeut men find 
themselves in the hand of God 
as the clay is in the hand of the 
potter, they begin to learn the 
divine character, and this is 
their grand study day and night, 
and nothing can divert ther 
minds from the interesting ob- 


jeel. ‘They want to know, what 
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will please him, and what will 
displease him. They want to 
know whether there is any pos- 
sibility of frustrating his designs, 
or of getting out of his hand. 
His character, and conduct, and 
designs become more interest- 
ing, than the character, the con- 
duct, and the designs of all oth- 
er beings in the universe. This 
God knows will be the effect of 
making men know, that he gov- 
erns. And for this reason, among 
others, he makes it his great ob- 
ject, so as that this instruction 
may be given to men. He 
would have them know himself 
and he accordingly manifests 
his governing hand, to awaken 
the attention of stupid, sinful 
creatures to the character of 
their great Creator, and absolute 
Sovereign. This leads me to 
observe, 

2. It is the great object of 
God in all his conduct, to make 
men know that he governs, in 
order to give them just views of 
their own character. Tho’ men 
are naturally enemies to God, 
and to all good; tho’ their 
hearts are full of evil and total- 
ly destitute of every holy and 
benevolent affection, yet they 
are very ignorant of their total 
corruption, and can hardly be 
persuaded to believe it. Indeed, 
they will not believe when they 
are only told of it by the word 
of God. They call all the de- 
scriptions of their hearts in 
question, which they find in the 
bible ; and will not suffer them- 
selves to believe that they are 
mortal enemies to their Creator, 
and to every other being, who 
stands in the way of their hap- 
piness. But when they are 


made to Know that there is a 
God, and that he abcolute!y, su- 





premely, and universally govy- 
erns, they begin to become ac- 
quainted with their hearts, and 
find by most sensible experience 
that their carnal minds are en- 
mity against Ged, and will not 
have him to reign over them. 
Men find no difficulty in submit- 
ting to necessity, but they find 
great difficulty in submitting to 
Divinity. No man ever knew 
his own heart, until he saw God, 
and saw him as a sovereign, 
who will have mercy on whom 
he will have mercy ; and who 
will save or destroy, according 
to his own pleasure. ‘This God 
knows, and therefore he aims in 
his eonduct, to make men know, 
that he governs. This knowl- 
edge will find their hearts, and 
make them acquainted with 
themselves. As soon as they 
know, that God governs the 
world with absolute sovereignty, 
they feel that they are not his 
dutiful subjects, but real ene- 
mies to his character and gov- 
ernment. It is sufficient for 
God to discover his governing 
hand and heart to the world, to 
make the world feel the corrup- 
tion and malignity of their own 
hearts. And for this purpose 
he aims, in his conduct, to let 
men see his governing hand, and 
realize their state of absolute 
subjection. For nothing shot 
of this ever did, or ever can 
make them acquainted with 
their true character. 

3. It is the great obec! of 
God, to make men know, titat 
he governs, because, thus they 
will become acquainied with 
their reo] condition. They are 
naturally as ignorant of their 
condition as of their character. 
Though they are sensible, that 
they are net so good as they 
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might be ; yet they are not sen- 
sible, that their condition is so 
bad as itis. They live in ease, 
and cry peace and safety ; and 
say to-morrow shall be as this 
day, and much more abundant- 
ly. While they see not God’s 
governing hand, they have 
peace and hope. So it was 
with Pharaoh; when God’s 
governing band was out of view, 
he had respite. He felt easy 
and safe. And nothing but new 
appearances of God’s governing 
power and sovereignty could 
make him feel his danger. ‘This, 
indeed, from time to time, 
brought him to feel his depen- 
dence, and to plead for mercy. 
When he felt that he was iu 
God’s hand, he fled to Moses to 
pray him out of it. He found 
no safety in God, whom he had 
despised, and against whom he 
had opposed himself with all his 
heart and with all his might. 
The case is precisely the same 
now with mankind. They will 
not realize their perishing con- 
dition, until they feel that they 
Jive, and move, and have their 
being in God, who can save or 
destroy them, just as he pleases, 
and that none can deliver them 
out of his hand. ‘Their knowing 
that there is a God; their know- 


ing their own character ; their | 


Knowing that there isa heaven 
and hell; and their knowing 
that they must take up their ev- 
erlasting abode in a state of per- 
tect happiness, or complete mis- 
ery, will not make them see 
iheir deplorable condition. For 
they may sce all these things, 
and yet net sec their real dan- 
ser, which rises from their being 
ubsolutely in the hand of God, 
who can and will govern their 


hearts. as well as their externol | 





state and condition. It is on} 
a sense of this, that cuts off ,jj 
hope in themselves, and makes 
them despair of help from all 
beings but God. 

4. God aims to make men 
know, that he governs, because 
this is a necessary means toy 
exciting Christian affections, 
They ought to rejoice, that he 
reigns, aud that they and all 
other beings are in a state of ab. 
solute dependence and subjec. 
tion. But they must realize his 
supremacy before they can re- 
joice in it. They must feel 
their dependence, before they 
can exercise true submission and 
confidence. In short, they must 
realize, that God governs, be- 
fore they can exercise apy right 
affections towards him. But 
when they realize his universal 
presence and government, they 
have an opportunity of feeling 
and expressing every holy and 
religious affection. It is only 
in view of God as a Goverior 
and Sovereign, that men car 
fear and submit and obey and 
worship before him. It is ne- 
cessary, tLerefore, that God 
should make them see him in 
this light, in orderto lay them 
in humble and cordial prostra- 
tion at his feet. In this view 
of God angels fall down and 
worship before their Maker. It 
was in this view of God, that 
Moses and the Israelites paid 
their religious homage and 
praise before him, at the side 
of the Red Sea. And it is only 
in this view of God. that men 
can and will now submit and 
worship before the Lord in the 
midst of the earth. It may be 
added, 

5. Another reason why God 
means, in his conduct, to make 
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men know that he governs, is 
to excite right feelings towards 
all the creatures and objects a- 
round them. The earth is the 
Lord’s and they that dwell in it. 
God is the owner of the world 
and he governs it as his own. 
He is, as he says he is, “ the 
Lord in the midst of the earth.” 
The world looks infinitely dif- 
ferent, when it appears to be in 
God’s hand, from what it does, 
when it appears to be in the 
hands of men. And it is utter- 
Iy impossible to see any crea- 
ture, or any object in this world, 
ina true light, without seeing 
that creature and that object in 
the hands of God. Pharaoh 
never saw himself, nor his sub- 
jects, nor his kingdom in a true 
light, until he saw them all at 
the absolute disposal of God. 
Then they appeared as vain, 
impotent and empty as they 
were. And men now can have 
no just view of themselves, and 
the world in which they live, 
until they know that God is the 
Lord in the midst of the earth ; 
or that he fills and governs the 
world. Therefore, in order to 
bring them to right feelings to- 
wards themselves and their fel- 
low creatures and all surround- 
ing objects, God in his conduct 
aims to make them know, that 
he is the Lord in the midst of 
the earth ; and governs all things 
after the counsel of his own 
will. 

Since it is the great design of 
God in his conduct to make men 
know that he governs, it is evi- 
dent that they are extremely 
unwilling to know this truth. 
They are capable of knowing 
this truth ; for it requires noth- 
ing but to distinguish the cause 
from the effect. This they can 


Vor. VI. No. 5. 
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easily distinguish in ten thou- 
sand other cases, in which they 
desire to make the distinction. 
But if they are capable of know- 
ing that God governs; then 
there must be some other great 
obstruction in the way, which 
renders it necessary for him to 
make such great and constant 
exertions, to bring them to the 
knowledge of it. He makes no 
unnecessary exertions. He 
must, therefore, sce it necessa- 
ry to use so many methods as 
he does, to make men know 
that he governs. And this ne- 
cessity can arise from nothing, 
but their unwillingness to know 
that he is the Lord in the midst 
of the earth. Besides, we find 
from observation, that men are 
more wowilling to know that 
God reigns, than to know any 
thing else concerning him. 
They are more willing to know 
that he exists, than to knew 
he governs the world. They 
are more willing to know that 
he possesses all divine perfec- 
tions, than to know that he 
governs the kingdoms and na- 
tions and families of the earth. 
And they are even more willing 
to know that he has decreed all 
events, than to know that he 
worketh all things after the 
counsel of hisown will. An ob- 
stinate unwillingness to know 
that God governs all his crea- 
tures and all their actions, by 
his constant, powerful and irre- 
sistible agency is common to all 
mankind. This istrue of Phi- 
losophers ; as is evident from 
their opinions on this subject. 
This also is evident from the 
opinions of many Divines, and 
from the native character of all 
mankind. For they have “the 
carnal mind which js enmity 
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against God”; and whichjrenders 
them extremely unwilling to 
know that they are holden with 
all their concerns in his holy 
and sovereign hand. 
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conduct in peculiar favors ang 
frowns towards individuals ap. 
swers the same purpose. Aj} 
such dispensations of providence, 
as are most coutrary to human 








In view of this subject we | reason, expectations and designs, 
may sce the wisdom and good- | display the wisdom and good. 
ness of God, in some of the most | ness of God in an evident and 
dark and extraordinary dispen- | affecting manner ; since he jp. 
sations of his providence. God | tends, for most important rea. 
has done a great many things in | sons, to make men know that 
the midst of the earth, which, | he goverus throughout the earth 
in the opinion of men, have | and works all things after the 


spread a cloud over his wisdom 
and goodness, and which have 
iced many to call these in ques- 
tion. But the end proposed will 
explain them, and discover the 
wisdom and goodness of all his 
conduct. God’s placing Adam 
at the head of his posterity has 
been thought to bear hard upon 
his wisdom and goodness. But 
if he meant to make men kuow 
that he governs the world, he 
could not have taken a wiser 
and better method to produce 
this effect than to suspend 
the moral character, and con- 
sequent’y all the concerns of 
mankind, upon the probationary 
conduct of the first human be- 
ing. God’s drowning the old 





counsel of his own will. 

Since God, for the reason; 
that have been given, means to 
make men know he governs, we 
see why they live so easy and 
secure in sin. It is because they 
do not realize that he reigns.— 
The prophet gives this reason 
for the conduct of such inen, as 
were settled on their lees :-— 
“ They say, the Lord will not 
do good, neither will he do 
evil.” And the apostle assigns 
the same cause of the same ef- 
fect : * There shall come scoffers 
in the last day, walking after 
their own lusts, and saying where 
is the promise of his coming, for 
since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were 


world,dispersing mankind at Ba- | from the beginning of the crea- 
bel, burning Sodom, his conduct | tion.”” And all sinners are dis- 
towards the Egyptians, the Is- | posed to feel no fear nor con- 
raelites and the seven nations of | cern respecting God so long as 
Canaan, were suited to make it | they can hold fast the deceit, 
known throughout the earth | that he has not the entire con- 








that he governs the world. The 
same effect is evident from his 
humbling the monarch of Baby- 
jen, his delaying to bring Christ 
into the world for so many ages, 
and the dispersion of the Jews. 
His conduct in raising, prosper- 
ing, abasing and destroying na- 
tions is suited to make men 
know that he is the Lord in the 
midst of the earth. And his 





trol of themselves and all their 
interests. 

It should be the great object 
of religious instructors to make 
men know that God reigns. 
They ought to preach such doc- 
trines and in such a manner, 4% 
will answer this purpose. And 
if they are taught and guided 
by the word, and the spirit, and 
the providence of the only liv- 
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ing and true God, it will be their 
chief and constant object, in all 
their religious instructions, to 
make men know, that the coun- 
sel of the Lord shall stand and 
that he will do all his pleasure. 
For of him, and through him, 
and to him are all things: to 
whom be glory for ever. 


+o 


Some reflections on the Moral 
Causes of National Judgments. 


HE design of this paper is 

to call the attention of the 
reader to a subject intimately 
connected with our national 
prosperity. If the subject had 
been merely political, uncon- 
nected with the existence and 
best interests of the Christian 
church, it would not have been 
inserted im this Magazine. If 
livre be a supreme Ged, it is 
proper men should acknowledge 
him ; if the destinies of nations 
be iv his hand, it is fit they 
should confess his providence. 
It is a primary object of infinite 
wisdom to convince men there 
is a moral Governor in the uni- 





verse. To this end every event 
is direcled, because the happi- 
ness of creatures depends oa | 


| 


dence of his universal efficiency, 
by the mouth of his prophets he 
hath informed us how he will 
deal with nations to the end of 
the world. He hath foretold 
the moral character they should 
sustain, and how his providence 
would reward them. The pres- 
ent age is predicted as a period 
in which blasphemous impiety 
would come to its height, and 
draw down the hcaviest ven- 
geance of God on mankind, 
There is no period recorded 
in history, that ought so much 
to astonish us as the present, or 
whercin events so gircat and des- 
tructive to the lives, liberties 
and properties of men, have 
succecded in such rapid succes- 
sio, as within the compass of a 
few years past. The French 
empire with its despotic head, 
as an overflowing scourge, hath 
subjected many nations, strip- 
ping them of their wealih, their 
liberties, and their crown. All 
the countries of continental Eu- 
rope have been stained with the 
blood of their sons. At the 
moment when we were ready to 
say the oppression must become 
uviversal, an awful and a bloody 
stroke hath been given to the 
power of the oppressor. This 
destruction of the greatest and 


their knowing and being recon- | ‘best appointed force that man 


ciled to divine Sovereignty.— 
There is a most important sense 
in which communities are the 
subjects of moral command, 
which it is their duty suitably 
to acknowledge. Therefore God, 
in his word, addresses nations, 
churches, and families. He gives 
a law of duty, promises to their 
obedience, and threatnings to 
their disobedience. As an ad- 
ditional motive to reverence 
him, and give the strongest evi- 


I 


could bring together, hath not 
its parallel in the history of 
mankind. More men may have 
been collected, in the shape of 
aD undisciplined, ungoverned 
multitude ; but never before, did 
so many great Captains, so ma- 
ny veterans in warfare, conflict 
together as in the present Eu- 
ropean contest. I do not men- 
tion this to give the reader a 
history of the wars that are, go- 





ing forward, but to excite him 
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to fear and repent before the 
sovercign of the earth. 

In the present commotions of 
the nations, there are singular 
marks of an avenging provi- 
dence. God is ordering events in 
a very surprising manner to 
chastise men. We know that 
wars have been, in some part of 
the habitable earth, in every 
age, for they are natural effects 
of the lusts of men; but there 
hath not been like what is now 
exhibited by the providence of 
God. All this was foretold. It 
is the fulfilment of prophecies 
very expressly written. Infi- 
delity and apostacy, long betore 
they took plaice, were predicted 
for this very period of time. 
The judgments, the battle of Al- 
mighty God to punish sin, was 
at the same time foretold. We 
who now live see the accom- 
plishment ; which is a new and 
wonderful evidence for the truth 
of the scriptures, that our fa- 
thers did not have. The sins 
which God threatened to pun- 
ish, were to be committed with- 
in the professing Christian world; 
for infidelity, as we commonly 
understand the word, and apos- 
tacy could not happen among 
heathen; and the destructive 
wars, that were appointed to 
punish, are nearly confined to 
the same Ciristian world. It is 
a strange sight we behold !—an 
astonishing event we contem- 
plate !—Look on the whole hea- 
then world, it is hushed in peace, 
perhaps more universally than 
was ever known before. Oh that 
it might be a presage of their 
speedily receiving the doctrines 
of peace, that were preached 
by our divine Redeemer! Look 
on the whole Christian world, 
it is all embroiled in war, filled 
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with the bitterest animosity ; 
blood hath flowed in torrents ; 
it still flows, and will probably 
continue the same for years to 
come. Can we refrain from de- 
termining that this is a part of 
the battle of the great day of 
God Almighty ; part of the vin- 
tage and the harvest, when the 
biood should flow to the horses’ 
bridles, and all the fowls of 
heaven be called on to come 
and feed on the slain bodies of 
kings, and captains, and might 

hosis ? What a literal fulfilment 
is this, of what is now seen in 
Europe ? Enough hath been 
seen to inform us of the period 
in which we live ; but it has not 
come toitsclose. That reverse 


in victory, which hath lately 
happened, will doubtless have 
great consequences, which I do 
not predict ; but it will not stop 


the effusion of blood ; it may 
rather increase it. Through a 
vast portion of the world the 
old foundations of government 
are so broken down ; the per- 
version of men’s natural rights 
has been so great ; the violent 
usurpations of property and hon- 
or have been so many, and the 
enmity of contending nations be- 
come so fixed, that a state of 
peace cannot speedily succeed. 
There is nothing in human na- 
ture, or the state of the nations, 
to warrant such a conclusion. 
It is too probable this bloody 
state of things, with many inter- 
vening changes, will continue, 
until men have exhausted the 
means of destruction. God hath 
prepared the way; he hath 
stored up the means, and form- 
ed the instruments of avenging 
his justice on a luxurious and 
disbelieving world. So full of 
sin and misery is that state of 
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things we are contemplating, 
that a humane soul would wish 
to turn from the scene, and for 
ever forget it, if we were not 
called to the prospect for moral 
instruction. Here we see the 
bitter nature of those sinful 
principles which deprave the 
heart, and too often govern the 
counsels of nations. Here we 
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yond a doubt. The fulfilment 
of the prophecy is a sure expo- 
sition, how far judgment shall 
extend. We now see it to be 
on the whole Christian world, 
and on those people that *de- 
nominate themselves Christians 
in every quarter of the globe. 
We indulged a hope of being 
exempted, in a situation so dis- 


see tyranny stripped of all dis- | tant, from the original causes of 
guise, and may learn how much |war. When God intends to 
we ought to loathe our own de- | punish, he can prepare the way 


generate natures ; for every un- | 
principled sinner is a tyrant, ac- 
cording to the opportunities and 
abilities God gives him. Here 
we see the genuine fruits of in- 
fidelity, and of an apostacy 
from the simple, holy spirit of 
the Gospel. Here we see the 
truth of God’s word, first, in its 
description of the sins those 
vould commit, on whom the 
clearest light shines; and then 
in the judgments that he has 
threatened as their punishment. 
We behold the awfulness of di- 
vine justice when it cometh 
forth to punish guilty nations. 

Finally, from such a fulfilment 
of the prophetic word, we get 
a new evidence, that the pun- 
ishments threatened for eternity 
will actually fall upon the final- 
ly impenitent. 

What hath been written is 
designed to introduce some re- 
flections on the present pros- 
pects of the American people 
and church, 

We have been contemplating 
an awful scene at a distance, 
and may now see its beginning 
among ourselves. ‘I'he inquiry 
which for a number of years 
hath been made, whether we 
should have a part, in these 
judgments which were plainly 
foretold, is now determined be- 


and provide the means. We, 
also, indulged a hope, because 
we supposed the anti-christian 
apostacy never had a prevalent 
sway ov ourshores. We relied 
much on our privileges, and 
could not think ourselves wick- 
ed enough to expect such judg- 
ments as are threatened. It is 
no new thing for men to over- 
rate their own goodness, and to 
think that their religious privil- 
eges, although greatly misim- 
proved, will be a defence. It is 
not uncommon for them to be 
ignorant how they appear in the 
sight of an infinitely holy God. 
When most deserving of his re- 
buke, they think themselves the 
safest, and see not the cloud of 
divige anger that is ready to 
break upon them. Sin always 
excuses itself, ingratitude pleads 
many alleviations of its baseness, 
security hopes the best, when 
the worst is at the door; and 
this is that folly of sinners which 
proves their ruin both for time 
and eternity. 

It would be a lengthy business 
to give a catalogue of all our 
transgressions against God ; still 
there are several particulars, it 
would be very wrong not tomen- 
tion, especially our national neg- 





lect of not acknowledging Him. 
We have sinned against privi- 
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leges, both civil and religious, 
greatcr than are enjoyed by any 
other people under heaven. 
Enter into a comparison with 
every other part of the world, 
thig will appear.—We are the 
children of a people, who ata 
late period came into a wilder- 
ness, purposely to enjoy civil 
and religious liberty ; to ercct a 
civil slate on the purest princi- 
ples of freedom and justice, 


where allmighthave equal rights | 
and protectiou; to form church- 

es on ihe simple, pure and holy | 
principles of the gospel, in which | 
brethren might dwel! together | 


in peace, without any oppression 
of the conscience. They were 
nicn of property, pieiy and sci- 
ence; matured by experience, 
and far different from those ig- 
norant adventurers, sho general- 
ly settle new countries solely 
for the sake of gain. The in- 
stitutions they formed have the 
intern:] marks of great wisdom, 
and their usefulness hath been 
proved by expvericnce. This 
hath been our inheritance. We 
have becn tie treest people on 
earth. Our religious institu. 
tious have been the imost uucor- 
rupted. All the people have 


hath crowned us with every 
blessing. Of these great bless- 
ings we have been very insensi- 
ble, seeming to think they were 
so much our natural right they 
could hardly be forfeited. We 
have not the piety of our fath- 
ers. Jn vast numbers, there is 
no appearance of the power of 
godlines, and the form of reli- 
gion is more for the sake of a 
worldly deceacy than for the 
honor of God. Religious dis- 
course is banished from our so- 
cial circles; and we live more 
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for this world than for another, 
We are become a luxurious peo- 
ple. Mauititudes have forsaken 
regular industry, endeavoring to 
make gain by deceptive aids, 
and speculations in little things, 
Intemperance with its dreadful 
train of eviis, is destroying mill. 
ions. Where are brotherly love, 
meekness, humility, Christian 
watchiulness and vital piety ? 
Wiere are family prayer, family 
government and instruction? 
Where is the evidence that the 
great body of the peuple are 
training up for heaven, uuder the 
advantages God hath given 
them ? 

Among the sins of a peoole, 
who have Christiad meais of 
information, a profanation vi Lie 
Sabbath is one of the most dis 
pleasing to God, and it is one 
which greatly increases amoug 
us. There are mulliiudes «ho 
do not ailend public worship 
with any Christian deiemina- 
tion. In innumerable instances 
the day is openly profancd by 
amusement or labor. ‘She prac 
tice ef laboring on the Sabbath 
isa sin of modern date ii this 
| part of the nation, ‘There used 








| to be mnesus of bearing down the 
been equally favored, and God 


| transgression, if any presuaiptie 
| ously allempted it. ‘There used 
| to be a fortitude, which did vot 
retreat before public profanation, 
‘and among the fathers of tie 
|people, those esteemed them- 
selves the most honourable, 
who were most vigilant in sup- 
porting a visible holiness on the 
Lord’s day ; but the gold is be- 
coming dim. It is difficult to 
determine which is the most 
guilly in the sight of God, an 
ignorant man, who amuses him- 
self and labors on the Sabbath ; 
or his dignified neighbor, who 
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hath knowledge, and is clethed 
with authority to suppress the 
crime, but neglects his duty. 

There is another wide spread 
evil, carrying in its’ train all 
manner of dishonesty ; an im- 
moderate desire of wealth. 
This sin seems to have taken 
too much hold in every age and 
character among us. A decent 
competency is considered as 
nothing, unless there be pros- 
pects of speedy wealth. All 
seas. ald all regions have been 
searched, aad all means used to 
accomplish the end. ‘The state 
of the nations, for many years 
past, hati given great scope for 
these exertions, and they have 
bought much wealth into eur 
eountry. In sight of this world- 
ly love God is displeased. This 
hoarded wealth is te perish by 
evil travail. By immense loss- 
eson the seas, the interruption 
of lawful and commendable bu- 
siness, and the incalculable in- 
ternal demands that must be 
made on the people, a gulph is 
opened that will swallow up all 
this profusion of increase. From 
existing causes the consequence 
seems to be inevitable. A most 
holy God hath seen the misuse 
of his blessings; and hath en- 
tered on his book of remem- 
brance all our ingratitude, sensu- 
ality, and impiety. 

There is another sin of gene- 
tal imputation, which the writer 
feels himself under imperious 
obligations to notice. It is a 
national neglect to acknowledge 
the true God. 

Wicked families and nations 
must expect to be punished, al- 
though every individual in them 
is not personally guilty of the 
sins by which God is provoked. 
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national wars, which have been 


the principal scourge of man- 
kind from the beginning. As 
nations can exist in that capaci- 
ty, only in this world, for the 
glory of his holiness, and to 
show that he is Lord of the 
whole carth, God punishes them 
here. When nations are pun- 
ished by the Lord it is for one 
of two reasons; either the a- 
bounding of such vices as public 
authority ought to suppress ; or 
for neglecting a national ac- 
knovledgment that he is God, 
and there is none beside him. 
To place this subject in its true 
importance before the reader, 
his serious consideration of the 
following particulars is request- 
ed. 

1. God requires men, in their 
national character to ackzowl- 
edge him, and reverence his 
providence, word and worship. 
When he took the Jews to be 
his peculiar people, a nation sct 
apart to Keep his oracles, lest a 
knowledge of him should be lost 
in the earth ; he also declared 
himself to be the moral governor 
of all nations. Not a few pas- 
sages, not some solitary texts ; 
but the whole volume of inspi- 
ration asserts his claim, and de- 
scribes the destructions he hath 
successively brought on wicked 
nations for their  impieties. 
These threatenings were not 
confined to the Jews, his pecul- 
iar people. They were de- 
nounced and executed on many 
other nations of which we have 
historical accounts in the scrip- 
tures. ‘The nations of Canaan 


were cast out before the Israe]- 
ites, not from an undue partiali- 
ty to the latter; but to punish 
the sins of the original inhabit- 





This is eminently the case in 
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the same reason. For the same 
reason, when Israel fell into 
great sins, and either denicd or 
neglected to acknowledge him 
as the true and ouly God, the 
surrounding people were always 
armed against them. The Baby- 
lonians, although they did not 
themselves confess him as the 
only truce God, were claimed 
by him to be the avengers of his 
wrath on many countries for 
their impieties. After they had | 
done the work for which they | 
were appointed, God destroyed 
them, because they had acted 
from wicked motives, in inflict- 
ing his judgments. Promises 
are made to all communities of 
men, which obcdiently confess 
him and his providence, and 
these are united with denuncia- 
tions against those who do it 
not.—Nations are uniformly re- 
presented to be raised up, pre- 
served or destroyed to answer 
some great purposes in his moral 
government. There is a prom- 
ise that righteousness shall exalt 
them. Laws are given for their 
conduct aud policy. The char- 
acter of good rulers is described, 
and bad rulers are condemned. 
Government is declared to be 
an institution of God, although 








the particular form it may as- 
sume is left to men’s own deter- | 
mination, for the convenience | 
of different conditions that are | 
found in the earth. If govern- 
ment be a divine institution, it 
ought certainly to acknowledge 
a supreme God, his providence, 
his word, his worship, and a 
general Jaw of moral obligation. 
J have not here recited par- 
ticular texts of proof, as these 
would be weak, compared with 
that mass of evidence, which is | 
contained in the gencral topics | 








I have mentioned. All these 
prove that God requires men ip 
their national character to ac. 
knowledge him, reverence his 
providence, respect his word, 
fear his power, and if they open. 
ly neglect him, teaches them to 
expect his judgments. 

Let common sense and reason 
determine, whether it is not ab. 
surd to suppose, that every man 
in his personal, individual cha- 
racter is under obligation to con- 
fess God and his word ; and still, 
as a member of a family, or of 
a neighborhood, or of a civil 
state, is not obliged to do the 
same. It is not conceived that 
such a distinction can be made. 

2. The writer does not knov, 
that the nation to which we be- 
long, doth, by any public act 
acknowledge the supreme God, 
his providence, his word and his 
worship. Whatever some par- 
ticular States have done on this 
subject, this cannot be consider- 
ed as a national act. 

If God requires all nations to 
acknowledge him, the neglect 
must be displeasing, and lay us 
open to his judgments. While 
a conscientious regard to duty, 
leads me to the subject, I am 
sensible that it is one which re- 
quires candor in judging, pru- 
dence in expression, and some 
maturity of thought for a wise 
determination. The observa- 
tions I shall make are not de- 
signed for any political party 
existing in our country ; for I 
do not know that they will ap- 
ply exclusively to one more 
than to another. Neither are 
they designed as an insinuation 
against any particular persons. 
who may have filled important 


offices in the nation; for I think 


there hath already been more 1 
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this insinuationthanis consistent 
with prudence or decency, and 
it is highly probable with truth. 
That neglect which I represent 
as a probable cause of divine 
displeasure is equally chargea- 
ble on us all, who have a know- 
ledge of public duty and do not 
express it. I am sensible, pas- 
sion and prejudice may carry 
men great lengths in their big- 
otry, and in oppressing the con- 
sciences of others, against which 
there cannot be too strong a 
guard; still it does not need a 
very discriminating mind to see, 
that there are certain truths of 
natural and revealed religion, 
which ought to be nationally 
acknowledged wherever Chris- 
tianity is the popular religion. 
To deny the being of a God, his 
providence, the truth of his 
word, or his right to be worship- 
ped, must certainly disqualify 
any person whatever for exer- 
cising authority among a Chris- 
tian people ; for this plain rea- 
son, that Christians can place 
no confidence in such persons. 
Although it is possible they may 
do some things well, there is not 
that evidence of it that Chris- 
tians ought to require. The 
few plain truths I mentioned, 
lie at the bottom of moral obli- 
gation ; annul these, and moral 
obligation ceases, with which 
the very idea of moral duty 
ceases also; but the practice of 
moral duties constitutes both 
the safety and happiness of so- 
ciety. A Christian people are 
under the highest possible obli- 
gation to bear their testimony 
for the being, providence, word 
and worship of God. To say 
there are any situations in which 
they may ‘heglect this, or any 
conditions of acting in which it 
Vor. VI. No. 5. 





is not fit to do it, is to deny his 
universal providence, and the 
essential honor which he claims 
to himself. If there be some 
who doubt these truths, they 
cannot be qualified to judge a- 
mong a Christian people. Vi hile 
they ought not to be oppressed 
for their sinful singularities of 
opinion, so long as they do not 
disturb society by their vices; 
they have no right to expect the 
favor of public confidence.— 
There are many cases in which 
it isnot fit to punish men for 
sentiments against nature and 
reason ; still this exemption doth 
not give them aright to distinc- 
tive honors. 

A national regard to the first 
principles of natural and reveal- 
ed religion doth not expose any 
man’s conscience to oppression, 
or his practical rights of worship 
to be disturbed. Every man 
may think for himself; but 
there is nothing in nature more 
certain than that an Infidel can- 
not think for a Christian, por 
a Pagan or Mahometan legis- 
late for him, nor a man given 
up to destructive vices support 
that righteousness by which na- 
tions are exalted. If there be 
any points explicitly determined 
and urged in the word of God, 
this is one of them, “ He that 
ruleth over men must be just, 
ruling in the fear of the Lord ;” 
and certainly there cannot be a 
fear of the Lord, in those who 
having the Christian evidence 
of trath, do not credit his word 
and providence.—This is a 
Christian people, divided into 
several Christian denomina- 
tions, who differ in matters of 
minor importance, yet these 
denominations agree in a belief 
of God’s being, ew and provi- 
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dence ; and in mavy olher doc- 
tries and duties of Christiani- 
ty. Ought they to be so jeal- 
ous of cach other as to leave 
ihe door open, that a protessed 
Tnfidel or a Pagan, may be con- 
stilutionally gualifed to ais. 
charge every public trust? To 
do this is departing from these 
principles of seif preservation, 
which they bave a right to ex- 
ercise over their own lives and 
consciences. ‘There is a great 
ciistinclion to be made between 
jeaving men in possession of 
their private rights, and cloth- 
ing them with public rights ; 
between perseculing and honor- 
ing. Let this distinction al- 
waysbe made. Let no man be 
persecuted ; neither jet any man 
be honored \.ho is not willing 
to honor God. When God 
hath in his word been so partic- 
niar as we find, in dectaring 
his superintendence and govern- 
ment of nations, their duty to 
acknowledge him as God, the 
blessings he will bestow on their 
obedience, and the judgments 
he wiil inflict on their impiety ; 
there ought not to be a nation 
on earth, who have the means 
of information, backward to ac- 
knowledge him, and in their 
national capacity do him honor. 
Wherever such an omission is 
found, it is preferring a nominal 
liberality to the love and glory 
of God; and extending it be- 
yond the limits of charity, 
which delights in the happiness 
of men, into the confines of 
scepticism and death. It is dif- 
ficult to find a name for such a 
state of things. To call it hea- 
thenism, would be a false repre- 
sentation of the private senti- 
ments of the people, in every 
Christian denomination; if we 
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call it Ciistianily, it would }. 
difficult, by any vouchers 9/ 
pudlic authority, to prove 
right to this ile. Such a cop. 
dition of things, amore any 
people, wust leave Liem jn fee 
uncoveasnted sleie, and CApos. 
ed to perish from the way wen 
the wreith of the Son is kind}eq 
but a iittie. May we not apply 
tosuch a condition, what wes 
written by the prephet Zeciari. 
ah, expressed itn innguage fam}. 
iar to the Jewish church, but 
manifestly designed for the doy 
in which we live : “ And it shai] 
be, that whoever will not come 
up of ail the families of the 
earth unto Jerusalem, to wor- 
ship the king, the Lord of 
Hosts; even upon them shall 
be no rain. And if the family 
of Egypt go not up, and shail 
not come, who have no rain, 
there shall be the plague, where- 
with God shall smite the hes- 
then.” 

3 A national neglect to ac- 
knowledge God, his providence, 
word and worship, hath a de- 
moralizing influence on all ow 
public institutions, and on the 
opinions and manners of the 
people. 

Tke native sinfulness of men 
strongly inclines them to forget 
God, and neglect the dutics of 
religion. A great part of the 
moral order among mankind is 
impelled by the apprehcusions 
of conscience, and by that sense 
of decency of which pubtic o- 
pinion forms a standard. Al- 
though a hypocritical heart will 
not be accepted by God ; yet it 
is certainly better for society 
to have sinful dispositions and 
practices restrained by a defer- 
ence to public sentiment, than 
hy an open indulgence of them 
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to corrupt thousands who are 
comparatively correct. Lhe 
power of example, on the opin- 
jous aud manners ef men ts so 
great, that the destruction an 
wreligious man brings on his 
own soul, is not the greatest 
evil incurred. Ife moy be the 
instrument of destroying a thou- 
sand others; which shews us 
the high importance that faith 
and virtue be encouraged by 
public marks of respect. The 
state or Lhe church where these 
cease to be given, is hastening 
to its ruin by internal causes, 
more to be dreaded Ulan any 
oreign enemy. 

he great body of every peo- 
ple form Uneir faith and manners 
from a few persons of influence, 
who have better advantages 
tian themselves for knowing ; 
o who, from some circumstan- 
ccs, Oblain an ascendancy over 
their opinions. <A principal one 
smong these circumstances, is 
being connected with the gov- 
ernment of the state or the 
church. In these cases, that 
dignily which really belongs to 
the community, in the popular 
eye, is transferred to the indi- 
viduals who are its organs of 
acting. It is therefore of infi- 
nite importance, that these indi- 
viduals be virtuous persons, wiio 
fear God and love his command- 
ments; who treat all mora! and 
religious institutions with res- 
pect, and bear their testimony 
for the being, providence, word 
anl worship of God. ‘The civil 
state is the fountain of power, 
controls wealth and imparts 
honor ; objects that have a com- 
manding influence over the 
mind. Human nature is such 
that public institutions will sway 
the opinions of the people. 
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What the public respects, they 
will respect ; what it strenuous- 
ly advises, they will think to be 
in some way necessary for their 
own good; what it r-glects, they 
will esteem to be useless. As 
nations and states possess the 
highest earthly authority, all 
their institutions should lead 
men to reverence and wership 
liim, by whom they are made 
and unmade, according to his 
pleasure. <A neglect of religion 
ia the highest public institutions 
will gradusliy have a corrupt- 
ing influence on all that are sub- 
ordinate to them. When those 
who arc zppointed to watch 
over the morals of the people, 
and preserve order in the smail- 
er dislricls, see the higher de- 
partments of tbe state lett, with- 
out any constitutional guard on 
he subjects of religion and vir- 
tue, it will certainly lead toa 
neglect of their own cuty. The 
people will imbibe the same 
idea ; and either become refrac- 
tory agaiust those who endeavor 
to execute good Jaws, or appoint 
persons to the service who will 
wholly neglect their duty.— 
When it once becomes a general 
idea, that religion is not neces- 
sary for the safety of the civil 
state, there will soon be an end 
to order and juslice. Even pa- 
rents wili be encouraged by the 
public negiect, to admit disorder 
and impiety into their houses. 
A corrupt state will corrupt the 
church of God. If Moses, by 
any means whatever, be diverted 
from giving a constant protec 
tion to religion, the sons of 
Aaron will soon make a molten 
calf, and say unto the people, 
these be thy gods, O Israel.— 
The experience of all nations 
and all ages cvinces the truth of 
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these observations.—The hea- 
then knew the need of a popular 
religion for the preservation of 
society. Being destitute of rev- 
elation, their opinion of the gods 
was formed by weak reason, un- 
der the influence of a corrupt 
mind ; so that their gods might 
fitly be called, vanity and a lie ; 
yet they found a belief of such 
gods as these, with an appropri- 
ate worship of them, absolutely 
necessary for the support of gov- 
ernment. They were taught by 
experience, and every nation 
which makes the experiment 
will learn the same. I do not 
know that it is either irreverent 
or false, to suppose that the true 
God is wore propitious to the 
heathen, who believe in false 
gods, and their control of men’s 
affsirs ; than he is to such as re- 
ject the notion of Deity, and of 
a universal providence.—We 
have an instructive instance on 
this point, in the rise, maturity 
and decay of the Roman em- 
pire. That people, from very 
small beginnings, became the 
greatest power that ever existed 
in the world. Their govern- 
ment filled the earth. They 
were heathen who worshipped 
many gods, believed in their 
providence, propitiated them by 
a multitude of religious services, 
aud implored from them success 
in all their great undertakings. 
Although a Christian is shocked 
by the folly, and in many in- 
stances by the cruelties of their 
idolatry ; they still believed in 
Deity and a providence, So 
Jong as these were believed, the 
moral virtues, according to their 
conceptions, were practised. Jus- 
tice was administered, civil lib- 
erty was preserved, and the 
state rose to its summit of pow- 
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er. But as soon as the Epicy. 
rean Infidelity was disseminated, 
which denied the being and 
providence of the gods, and the 
fitness of worshipping them; the 
empire shook on its base. Every 
horrible crime became common, 
both in private and public life; 
justice was no longer known; 
liberty fled; and even the intro. 
duction of despotism was a bles. 
sing, compared with the uncon- 
troled reign of vice, by which it 
was preceded.—No nation can 
be long safe without believing in 
a God, and rendering him suit- 
able worship. 

4. It may be asked, why is 
this subject introduced, when, 
if the evil mentioned does actu- 
ally exist, it is not in the power 
of those who read to apply the 
remedy ? I answer, there are 
reasons enough to justify the in- 
troduction of the subject, al- 
though a remedy may be im- 
possible tous. It is a testimo- 
ny due totruth. It is a confes- 
sion and a testimony due to the 
glory of God, who reigneth in 
the midst of the nations. It is 
one step towards vindicating 
that awful justice of his provi- 
dence which hath now involved 
us in judgments, more threaten- 
ing to our existence than many 
conceive. It shews there is 
reason for us to expect a portion 
in those plagues by which the 
nations are tormented. 

There are some benefits to be 
expected from attending to this 
subject. Although individual 


inflence is small, it is something, 
and we are all taught the duty 
of using it in our several places, 
to impress a reverent belief that 
the Lord is God of the nations; 
and that those who neglect to 
after they have 
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evidence of the truth, have no 
right to expect any great inter- 
position in their favor. ‘To de- 
termine how loag our calami- 
ties will probably endure, we 
must first know how long the 
causes will remain, which they 
were designed to chastise. 

This subject, also, warns us 
carefully to maintain the insti- 
tutions of religion, within our 
own local jurisdiction. Here 
we have an influence that will 
be felt, if exerted with prudence 
and firmness. There is no such 
difference of religious sentiment 
or practice between the several 
Christian denominations in this 
State, as ought to excite the 
least distrust of each other, on 
the subject we have considered. 
They all believe in the word, 
providence and worship of God ; 
and itis only against disbeliev- 
ers of the most sacred and eter- 
nal truths, they are called to 
unite. VERITAS. 


S44 


{The following is inserted by par- 
ticular desire. ] 


Constitution and Planofa Society 
Sor affording reliefto the Families 
of deceased Ministers. 


Article 1. The name of the Soci- 
ety shall be, The Ministers’ Annuity 
Society. 

Art. II. The object of the Society 
shall be to provide annuities for the 
widows and children of those who 
shall become members of the Socie- 
ty, by contributing to its fund, pur- 
suant to the regulations contained in 
this Constitution. 

Art. Ill. The Society shall meet 
once in each year, viz. on the se- 
cond ‘Thursday of May, at 4 o’clock 

- M. at the State House in Hart- 
ford ; and may adjourn from time 
to time. 


virt. IV. At the annual mecting 





of the Society shall be chosen, by 
ballot, a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and five Di- 
rectors, the Secretary being one. 

Art. V. ‘The Presiden, or in his 
absence, the Vice-President, shall 
preside in all meetings of the Socie- 
ty; and, in case of an equal divis- 
ion of the members, shail have a 
casting vote. 

rt. VI. The Secretary, who 
shall also be Secretary to the Direc- 
tors, shall record the votes and 
proceedings of the Society, and of 
the Directors, in separaie books ;— 
he shall also keep a book in which 
contributors are to subscribe their 
names to the Constitution of the So- 
ciety, with the annual rates to be 
paid by them respectively ; and he 
shall pertorm such other services as 
shall be prescribed by the Society 
or Directors. 

Art. Vil, The Treasurer shall 
keep the monies and other property 
belonging to the Society ; and shall 
observe s ch reguiations with re- 
gard to recciving and paving mo- 
ney, and tothe management of the 
fund of the Society, as shall be pre- 
scribed by the Directors, account- 
ing with the Society annuaily, or 
oftener, in such way as the Socicty 
or Directors shall prescribe He 
shall also give bonds to the satisfac- 
tion of the Directors, for the taith- 
ful discharge of his cuty as Treas- 
urer, and shall be allowed a rea- 
sonable compensation for his servi- 
ces ; the sum to be fixed, from time 
to time, bv the Socicty. 

Art. Vill. The Directors shall 
superintend the concerns of the So- 
ciety ;—prescribe regulations con- 
cerning the receipt and payment of 
money by the ‘lreasurer, and con- 
cerning loaning money belonging to 
the fund ;—and, generally, adopt 
such measures as they shall think 
best adapted for carrying into ef- 
fect the designs of the institution. 
They shall meet the dav foilowing 
the second Thursday of May annu- 
ally, at 9 o’clock A. M. at the State 
House in Hartford, and may adjourn 
from time to time. At their annual 
meeting they shall choose a Chair- 
man, by ballot, who shall preside 
in their meetings, and who, in case 
of an equal division, shall have a 
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casting vote. The Directors shall 
be allowed pay for their necessary 
expenses, but no compensation for 
their time or services. 


Art. 1X. A special meeting of 


the Society shall be called by the 
President, or in his absence from 
the State, by the Vice-President, 
whenever he shall think it expedi- 
ent, or whenever he shali be there- 
to requested by three members of 
the Society ; one month’s notice of 
the meeting to be given in such 
news papers as he shall think most 
proper for communicating informa- 
tion to the members. 

Alrt. X. A special mecting of the 
Virectors shall be called by the 
Chairman, whenever he shall think 
it expedient, or whenever he shiail 
be thereto requested by two of the 
Directors; and in case of the ab- 
sence cf the Chairman from the 
State, any two Directers may call a 
meeting of the Board. 

“rt. X1. In case any person, ap- 
pointed to an office, shall decline ac- 


cepting the same; and in case of 


the death, resignation, or removal 
out of the State, of any officer, the 
Directors shail elect some person 
to that office, who shall hold the 
same until the next mecting of the 
Society. 

Art. X\L. The following shall be 
the regulations respecting member- 
ship, Contributions to the Society, 
and the amount and payment of an- 
nuities, viz. 

1. The yearly rates cf members, 
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or Contributors to the fund, shall be | 


either Five Dollars ; Ten Dollars ; 
Fifteen Dollars ; Twenty Dollars ; 
or any sum more than ‘I'wenty Dol- 
Jars: and the annuities to be paid 
tothe widows and children of contri- 
butors shall be respectively five 
times the said yearly rates. 

2. Any protestant minister of the 
gospel, or candidate for the minis- 
try, Who isnot apparently in a de- 
ciming state of health, and whose 
age does not exceed twenty-eight 
years, may become a contributor, 
and be a member of the Socicty, 
upon paying to the Treasurer one 
year’s rate, and subscribing the 
Constitution of the Society, in a 
book to be kept by the Secretary 
for that purpose 3 In which sudscrin- 
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tion he is to 2 the yearly rate 
to be paid by him, which rate js to 
be paid on or before the day follow. 
ing the second Thursday of May 
annually. . 

3. Any minister or candidate, as 
above, whose age excceds twenty. 
eight years, may become a member, 
upon paying one vear’s rate, and 
subscribing as aforesaid, and more- 
over paving, ai the time of his sub- 
scribing, a sum of money equal to 
the amount of his annual rate, con. 
sidered as an annuity in arrear, for 
aterm of years equal to half the 
excess of his age above twenty- 
eight years, Computed at six per 
cent. per annum simple intcrest. 

4. Any member sina:! have it at 
his option, either to pay a certain 
sum annually, or to deposit with the 
‘Treasurer a sum of motey, the an- 
nuai interest of wluch, computed at 
six per cent. shall be equai to the 
annual rate which he has chosen; 
which sun: of muney shal be in iieu 
of his annual raie, and shall be re- 
turned to Ins legai representative 
after his decease. 

5. If any pro estant congregation, 
legally crgai. cod, shall ac any time 
pay to the ‘Lic asuver a sum of mo- 
ney, the antuai interest of which, 
computed at six per cent. is egual 
toone of the rates of the contribu- 
tors, the widow or children of the 
minister of said congregation shall 
be entitled to the annuity corres- 
ponding to that rate, if he shall die 
during the continuance of his pas- 
toral relation to the said congrega- 
tion: Provided that the said minis- 
ter shali have been admissibieas 2 
member of the society ; and pro- 
vided also, that the age of said min- 
ister shall not have exceeded twen- 
ty-eight years, at the time when the 
payment was made ; or in case his 
age shail have exceeded that num- 
ber of years, the said minister, ct 
the congregation on his behalf, shall 
have paid a further sum, in pro- 
portion to his age, according to the 
regulation contained in a preceding 
paragraph for contributors above 
twenty-eight years of age. Nor 
shall the said minister forteit his tt- 
tle to the annuity by removal from 
said congregation, provided he be 
(ismissed in regular and good stand- 
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ing ; and provided also that he pay 
*«o the fund the same annual rate 
during his ive, either by himscit, or 
by another congregation which has 
made the same provision for th 
famines of their ministers. 

6. ‘The payment of the principal 
cum, somade by any congregation, 
shail entitie every subsequent min- 
ister of said congregation, who shall 
be admissible as a contributor, to 
the same annuity for his family ; 
provided that, in case the age of the 
minister, atthe time of his settle- 
ment with sail congregation, shall 
exceed twenty-eight years, the min- 
ister, or the congregation on his be- 
half, shall pay a further sum, ac- 
cording to his age, 1s mentioned in 
the preceding pa cg¢raph. And in 
case Of a Co-pasicrai charge, both 
pastors shall be entitles to the an- 
nutv for their families, provided 
that, upon the demise of one of the 
pastors, the surviving pastor, cr the 
congregation on his behalf. shall pay 
afurther sum, in proportion to the 
excess of his age above tweiity- 
eight years, as specified above. 

7. 1€ the additional sum, in pro- 
portion to the excess of the minis- 
ter’s age above twenty-eight years, 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graphs, shall not be paid, either by 
the minister, or by the congrega- 
tion 9n his behalf, or if the minister 
should be inadmissible as a contri- 
butor, on account of his apparently 
deciining state of health, his family 
shali not be entitled to the annuity ; 
but he shall be entitled during his 
incumbency in the said congrega- 
tion, to the annual legal interest at 
SIX per cent. of said congregation’s 
original contribution. 

8. a minister or candidate be- 
come a contributor to the fund, ei- 
ther by himself, or by a contribut- 
ing Congregation, and shall after- 
wards seitle as a minister in a con- 
gregution which has made the afore- 
said Contribution, he shall not there- 
by lose his former title to the bene- 
lit of the fund, provided he continue 
to pay his annual rates during his 
life, that is to say, either his own 
rate, or the interest of the money 
deposited by his former congrega- 
tion, or both, as the case may be. 

®. The minister, for the time be- 





ing, of any contributing congrega- 
tion, shall be considered asa mem- 
ber of this Society, and be entitled to 
vote in all their meetings ; and in 
case there be no minister in such 
congregation, said congregation 
shall, if they see cause, choose some 
meet person to represent them in 
the meetings of the Society. 

10. If any minister or congrega- 
tion, which shall have made a con- 
tribution as aforesaid, shall at any 
time desire to increase it, he or they 
shall be at hberty so to do, on the 
terms and under the restrictions 
specified in the preceding para-. 
graphs. 

11. Annuitants shail be entitied 
to receive their respective annuities 
on the day following the second 
Thursday cf May annually; on 
which dav information, duly au- 
thenticated, is to be communicated 
to the Directors, of the death of any 
member, and a certificate is to be 
given by them that such a wklow, 
child, orchiidren, is or are entitled 
to an annuity, payable cn that day, 

corresponding to the rate of the de- 
ceased member. 

12. If any member shall die be- 
fore he has paid to the support of 
the fund, either by himseii, or by a 
contributing congregaticn, a sum 
equal to three year’s annuity, in that 
case there shall be deducted from 
the annuiiies due to his widow or 
children, such a sum, as, together 
with the rates already paid by him, 
and the interest of such rates, com- 
puted at six per cent. per annum, 
compound interest, shall make or 
be equal to three year’s annuity : 
Provided that such deduction shall 
be made by retaining only one hali 
of the annuity, until such deficiency 
be made good to the fund. 

13. Hf there be a widow, and ro 
child of a deceased contributor, she 
shall be entitied to the annuity cur- 
ing her life. 

14. Ifthere be achild or children, 
and no widow, it or they shall be 
entitled to the annuity for fourtec 
years after the father’s decease, 
and no longer. 

15. If there be a widow, and a 
child or children, and the deceased 
contributor shall not have made by 
will anv distribution of the annuity 
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due to his family, the widow shall 
have one half, and the child or chil- 
dren the other half, for fourteen 
vears, after which she shali have 
the whole : Provided, however, that 
if she marry before she is fourteen 
years a widow, she shall have only 
one third, and the child or children 
two thirds, for fourteen years to be 
counted from the death of her hus- 
band ; buat if all the children die be- 
fore the fourteen years expire, or 
if the fourteen vears aforesaid ex- 
pire before the death of the widow, 
she shall have the whole annuity 
during her life. 

16. If the interest cf the fund, in 
anv one year, shall be more than 
sufficient to pay the annuities due 
that year, then such a part of the 
surplussage, asthe Directors shall 
think proper, shall be distributed 
among the annuitants, in proportion 
to the sums which shall have been 
paid for them: Provided, neverthe- 
less, that no such distribution cf sur- 
pinssage interest shali be made un- 
till at least six years after the es- 
tablishment of the Society. 

17. If the interest of the fund, to- 
gether with the rates of contribu- 
tors, for any two vears successive- 
ly, shall not be sufficient to pay the 
annuities due those vears, such a 
deduction shall be made from the 
annuities Cue the second vear, as 
the Society, at their annual meeting, 
shall direct. 

8. If any member shail fail to 
pay his annual rate hy the time it 


becomes due, he shall pay interest | 


for the same, at six per cent. per 
annum ; and if the pavment be de- 
layed more than one year, he shal! 
pay compound interest at the same 
rate. 

19. If at the time of the death 
of any member, any rates shall 
be due from him, the amount ot 
such rates, computed at six per 
cent. per annum, compound inter- 
est, from the time they became pay- 
abie to the time of his death, shall 
de deducted from the annuity paya- 
ble to his family. 

20. If any donations shall be made 
to the Socicty, besides the annual 
rates of the members, they shall 
be faithfully appropriated to pro- 
mote the objects of the institution. 
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21. And whereas it is of import. 
ance that a fund should be raised, as 
soon as may be, Competent to pay the 
annuities contemplated by this insti- 
tution, laymen, of any denomination 
of protestants, may be admitted as 
members, under the restrictions 
with regard to age and health, men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs 
wntil the number of members become 
one hundred ; afterwards laymen 
are not to be admitted, provided 
there be ministers, or candidates, 
or congregations, offering to become 
contributors, sufficient to keep up 
that number at least. Provided al- 
ways, that no minister, candidate, 
or congregation, qualified as above, 
shall ever be refused admission, up- 
on his or their application and com- 
pliance with the foregoing stipula- 
tions ; although there may be a hun- 
dred or more contributors at the 
time of such application. 

Art. XU. Any alteration may 
he made in this Constitution, by 
the Society at their annual meeting, 
provided the proposed alteration 
shall have been laid before the Soci- 
ety, atthe preceding annual meet- 
ing, and provided that two thirds of 
the member's present shall concur 
in the vote, for the said alteration. 


Pursuant to the preceding Con- 
stitution, a Soceiety was established 
in May, 1811—the capital stock of 
which will be upwards of 800 col- 
the present month. The Society 
will meet at the State house in Hart- 
ford, the second Thursday of May 
instant, when any persons who are 
so disposed may have an opportuni- 
tv of becoming members. Or they 
may join the Society at any other 
time according to the regulations 
contained in the Constitution. An- 
drew Kingsbury, Esq. is Treasu- 
rer, and the Rev. Andrew Yates, 
Secretary of the Society. 


DIO 


The following Letters from the 
Missionaries in India, are ex- 
tracted from the Panofilist. 


Extract of a letter written by Mr. 
Luther Rice, one of the American 
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issionaires, to a friend in Boston. 
‘The date is at Calcutta, Sept. 5, 
1812. 


After stating several facts, which 
were contained in other letters, in 
the present Communication, Mr. R 
observes ‘— 

“In regard to one particular,— 
that of endeavoring to fix a perma- 
nent footing somewhere, and con- 
centrating our whole strength in one 
object, Ihave no hesitation. Butin 
effectuating this, if we succeed at 
all, a printing press will be highly 
important, not to say indispensable. 
To diffuse the Bible among a peo- 
ple without printing is inipossible ; 
and if we fix the mission, as it ap- 
pears at present probable we shall, 
= Madagascar, a press will be 
all important in a short time. We 
shall want it for our own assistance 
in advancing in the language, and to 
enable us to throw small portions 
of Scripture into the hands of the 
natives, as soon as we become able 
totranslate.” 

“ By the time a printer and press 
are in readiness, or can be got in 
readiness, for the mission, I hope 
we shall be able to say to what 
place they may be sent Indeed 
our distance from America is so 
great, and communication so un- 
certain, that I sometimes fear we 
may be long in want of a press, be- 
fore it will be practicable for one to 
be conveyed to us.” 

“| hope the missionary spirit 
continues to increase. Even should 
the present mission fail, Christians 
ought not to slacken their exertions, 
or abate their zeal. Whatever may 
become of us, the missionary cause 
is Certainly a good cause, and must 
finally prevail: and all Christians 
are bound by infinite obligations to 
help it forward. 

_ After speaking cf the loss expe- 
rienced by the Baptist missionaries, 
in the burning of their printing of- 
fice, Mr. R. says, ‘+ But their print- 
ing goes on again.”— 


_ “ Since the foregoing letters were 

in type, more recent intelligence has 

heen received from India, by the 

Caravan, which left Calcutta about 

the first of October, and the Reaper, 
Vor. VI. No. 5. 











which sailed from the same port at 
the end of the same month. By 
these arrivals we learn, that all the 
missionaries, except Mr. Newell 
and his wife, remained at Calcutta 
so late as the 23d of October ; that 
they were deliberating upon a mis- 
sionary Station, and obtaining all 
the information on that subject in 
their power ; that they had experi- 
enced severe trials on account of the 
change of opinion professed by a 
part of their number with respect 
to the ordinance of baptism, Mr. 
Rice having also become a Baptist ; 
that this change rendered a separa- 
tion expedient, in their future ope- 
rations, as it appeared to them all ; 
that Messrs Nott and Hall, and 
Mrs. Nott expected to sail soon for 
Ceylon, with a probability of fixing 
themselves ator near Bombay ; and 
that their views of the importance 
of sending missions to the Heathen 
became more impressive, in conse- 
uence of what they heard and saw. 
t is also stated, by one of the breth- 
ren, that the Rev. Dr. Brown, sen- 
ior chaplain at Calcutta, departed 
this life a few months before the 
date of the letter ; a circumstance 
deeply to be regretted, as the influ- 
ence of that good man would doubt- 
less have been exerted, had he been 
living, in favor of the missionaries. 
It gives us great pleasure to learn, 
however, that the Rev. Mr. Thom- 
ason of Calcutta, an Episcopalian 
clergyman, is earnestly engaged in 
romoting the evangelical cause in 
ndia. ‘The following extracts from 
letters need no explanation. 


Calcutta, July 31, 1812. 
Rev, and dear Sir, 

I wrote you about a fortnight 
since by the American ship Fran- 
cis, * and enclosed in one of my let- 
ters an extract from the second or- 
der of the Governor in Council, re- 
quiring our immediate return to A- 
merica inthe Caravan,orourdepart- 
ure to some place beyond the terri- 
tories of the British and their al- 
lies. By the intercession of our 
friends, however, we have obtained 
permission to go to the Isle of 


a 
* The Letters by the Francis 
have not yet come to hand. 
Aa 
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France. The Government have no 
right to say, that we shall not go to 
any place, which is not under the 
Company’s jurisdiction Ceylon, 
the Isle of France, and Bourbon 
belong te the Crown, and not to the 
Company ; and the Company’s gov- 
ernment has no kind of connexion 
with these local governments.” 

“ Considering the present state 
of the Chinese and Birman empires, 
the only extensive fields of missions 
eastward of this country, the only 
places, indeed, in this part of the 
world, to which the Company’s 
government will permit us to go, 
and being excluded from the whole 
of British India, our only alterna- 
tive seems to be, either to return to 
America,or goto the Isle of France. 
The state of China and Birmah is 
such as forbids our attempting a 
mmission to either of those countries 
for the present. There is, indeed, 
one missionary in each of those 
places, but their prospects are very 
unpromising, and their situations 
extremely dangerous. Mr. Morri- 
son is allowed to reside only half 
the year in Canton. He is Chinese 
interpreter to the KE. 1. Company. 
Ic goes up with the ficet, and, when 
the trading season is closed, returns 
io Macao, where he bay the re- 
mainder of the year. He is obliged 
to keep his object a profound secret. 

fit were known, he would no doubt 

be put todeath, in the most cruel 
manner. He occupies the onlv 
place where it is possible to attempt 
a mission to China. His office con- 
ceals his real object ; but he can 
have no associate, because there 
is no possibility of residing either 
in. Macao, or Canton, without 
some office, such as Mr. Morrison 
fils. 

* There are many circumstan- 
ces which discourage a mission to 
Birmah. Without any inguiry re- 
specting that country, there is this 
discouragement to meet in the out- 
set. The London Society have tri- 
ed that country, and given it up ; 
the Baptist missionarics too have tri- 
edit, and all of them but one have 
quitted the field ;—and this after 
they had resided several years in 
the country, had acquired the lan- 
eunge, and expended thousands of 
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dollars* on the cbject. We have 
no reason to think that we have 
more ability or perseverance, than 
some of the missionaries who have 
abandoned Birmah for other more 
promising fields. Brother Judson 
and I have cencluded, that it is nor 
expedient to make trial of Birmah 
in the face of these discouragements 
and many more, which time will 
not allow me particularly to men- 





tion. In view of these circumstan- 
| ces Jhave mace up my mind tw em- 
| brace an opportunity which now of. 
| fers of going directly to the Isle of 
k rance, not so much with the view 
of settling on that island, as of ge:- 
ting out of the Company’s jurisdic- 
tion, so that 1 can be at liberty to 
ro from thence to any place where 
iene may open the door for 
missionary work. Brother Judson 
would do the same ; but the vessel 
in which I go cannot accommodate 
us beth” 

* My things are on board, and J 
and Mrs. Newell go on board this 
evening. We pay six hundred re- 
pees (three hundred dollais) for our 
passage, and expect to be out two 
months. 

‘¢ The Harmony is every day ex- 
pected. The brethren wrote us 
twice from the Isle of France. The 
Governor is favorable to missions, 
wishes a mission to be sent to Mad- 
| agascar, and has even made appli- 
cation to the London Society for the 
purpose. 

** Brother Judson thinks, that he 
shall embrace the next opportunity 
of getting to the Isle of France. 
The other brethren will probably 
be obliged to take the same course, 
on their arrival here. They may 
possibly get leave to go hence to 
Ceylon. If they can, they will 
probably do it, as that Island af- 
fords a very favorable opening for 
missionary exerticns, and they have 
already beguy to turn their atten- 
tion to that place. Whether I shall 
continue on the Isle of France, cr 
go from thence to Ceylon, or at 
tempt a mission to Madagascar, 
must be determined by circun- 
stances with which f am at prescnt 

seas 








* Another letter says 25,000 ru- 
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unacquainted. I shall endeavor to | ing Bombay. It rests principally on 


follow the leadings of Providence. | 


J shall embrace every opportunity 
of informing you respecting my sit- 
uation and prospects. We have re- 
ceived 710 rupees through the hands 
of the Rev. Mr. Thomason, whom 
I mentioned to you in my last. "Vhis 
money, Which was intended for 
brother Judson and myself, we have 
divided equaliy between us.” 





“ | have teken a letter of credit | 


‘ 


from Dr. Carey toa house in the 


iste of France, lest my resources | 


should fail beiore J can receive any 
supplies from America. 1 shali cer- 
tainly use all possible economy, and 
endeavor, as soon as possibie, to 
fiud some way of contributing to my 
own support. 

* The disccuragements we have 
met with have not yet caused me to 
repent of nw undertaking. On the 
contrary, | feel more and more at- 
tached to the work. My wife en- 
joys excellent health, and good 
spirits.” 

“ We go hence in a greater hur- 
ry than we left America. We had 
but three days notice of the oppor- 
tunity. ‘This circumstance must 
apologize for the shortness and oth- 
er defects of my letter, and for neg- 
jecting altogether to write to seve- 
ral others, to whom I made prom- 
ises— 

Rev. and dear Sir, I remain, &c. 

SAMUEL NEWELL. 
Rev, Dr. Worcester, 
Cor. Sec. 


“ Calcutta, Sept. 26, 1512. 
Rev. and dear Sir, 

In our jast letter we inscrted 
our peution that Government would 
permit us to return to the Isle of 
France, and not oblige us to go back 
to America. ‘That petition they 
granted, Accordingly we have en- 
gaged our passage, and expect to 
Sali in a few days. As to the field 
of our future labors, we are now 
entirely undecided. We have al- 
ready mentioned our views of Mad- 
agascar. Our subsequent research- 
€s into the state of that island do 
hot enable us to add to our former 
remarks any thing material. 

“Kecently some faint hope has 


heen excited in onr minds respect- | 

















this—the present Governor of that 
Presidency, Sir Evan Nepean, is 
said to be a pious man ; and there- 
fore would probably throw no more 
obstacies in the way of missionaries, 
than his official duties should oblige 
him to do. 

*¢ Could we once get into Bombay, 
we are almost inclined to hope, that 
they would not force us from the 
country. We are, at the same 
time, inquiring into the state of Ja- 
va, his majesty’s colony, and by ap- 
pointment the resiclence of the Gov- 
evnor General of all his majesty’s 
possessions to the east of the Cape 
of Good Hone. Gen. Maitland, [the 
present commander in chief] when 
Governor of Ceylon, showed the 
missionarics particular favor. We 
reeret that we cannot write more 
definitely ; but, in our present un- 
decided state, we feel a reluctance 
in attempting to write. 

‘¢ Brother Judson and his wife 
have changed their sentiments on 
the subject of baptism. ‘They were 
baptized in Calcutta, on the first 
Sabbath in this month. In conse- 
quence of this trying event, it has 
appeared to him and to us, and to 
those with whom we have convers- 
ed upon the subject, expedient that 
we should separate, and labor in 
different ficlds. 

** As to our pecuniary concerns,— 
thougin God has provided Christian 
friends, who have generously taken 
us in, yet a variety of unavoidable 
charges makes our expenses very 
considerable. But of these we shall 
remit a more particular account. It 
has pleased God more or less to af- 
flict us all with the fever of the 
country ; but through his wonderful 
mercy and forbearance we are hap- 
pily recovered, — brother Rice, 
who yesterday had a_relapse.— 
We shall be obligec to pay our phy- 
sicians not less than 150 rupees. 
For our passage to the Isle of 
France we pay 1600 rupees. While 
at the Isle of France our expenses 
must be great; for living is far 
dearer there than we are accustom- 
ed to think of in America. A voy- 
age from that place must be very 
dear ; asship provisions in that Isl- 
and are so very expensive, We 
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feel it to be our enone duty | ment will allow us to go to Cey! 


to adopt and pursue the most rigid 
economy. e hope we shall be 
enabled to doit, so far as to satisfv 
our employers, our consciences, and 
our Judge.” 

‘We close, dear Sir, praying 
grace, mercy, and peace, may be 
multiplied to the Board of Commis- 
sioners, and to all the friends of Zi- 
on. Gorpon HA.LL, 

LUTHER RIcE, 
SAMUEL NotT.” 
Rev. Dr. Worcester, 
Secretary. 


“ Calcutta, Oct. 23d, 1812. 

*¢ Rev and dear Sir, 

We have delayed writing you to 
so late an hour, on account of some 
particular circumstances which ren- 
dered it desirable to delay, that we 
have now time te say but little. We 
have been detained here much longer 
than we anticipated when we wrote 
lust, the vessel in which we were go- 
ing to the Isle of France not having 

et gone. We shall not, however, go 
in her atall, having conceived a dif- 
ferent design. 

“ Our later letters have given you 
reason to believe, that Madagascar 
did not hold the same place in our 
views, as when we first arrived. 
Not because we deem it of less im- 
portance, but because increasing in- 
tormation led us to think other pla- 
ces less inaccessible. During the 
time of our stay here, we have been 
making all the inquiries which we 
could to enable us to form that de- 
cision which would meet the appro- 
bation of God, the Board, and our 
Christian friends. We mentioned, 
some time since, some hopes of Bom- 
bay and Surat. Our further inqui- 
ries and reflections on these and oth- 
er places have led us to determine 
to make an attempt at Bombay, as 
a first step, unless something should 
appear to render it unwise.” 

“The places which now seem to 
usnext in order to Bombay, are Java, 
Prince of Wales’ Island, and Ma- 
lacca. Though we have thought it 
most likely that we should go to 
Bombay for some weeks, it is but a 
little while since we have given up 
the idea of going to the Isle of 
France. But finding that Govern- 





we have chosen to go thither, as that 
route will cost less time, expense, 
and trouble. There are no vessels, 
however, going to that Island as yet; 
and we may still be detained some 
weeks in Calcutta We hope that 
God will continue to shed light on 
our path, and that he will bless the 
attempt we expect to make. Pray 
for us, dear sir, for a divine blessin 
upon us, that we may be enabled to 
guide our affairs with discretion, and 
be made eminently useful in the 
church of God. Before we write you 
again we hope to have gone forth to 
—— something for his honor— 
something for the Heathen who are 
perishing for lack of knowledge. 

* You will be surprised to receive 
a letter written from us alone ; and 
we are surprised, and distressed, 
that it isso. Brother Rice has been 
led to change his sentiments on the 
subiect of baptism ; and brother Jud- 
son and himself will probably attempt 
a mission to Java. What the Lord 
means by thus dividing us in senti- 
ments, and separating us from each 
other we cannot tell. This we know; 
the Lord seeth not asman seeth ; and 
it ill becomes us to be dissatisfied 
with what he does. We hope, and 
pray, that these unexpected things 
may not damp the missionary spirit 
which has been kindled ; but that it 
may burn with a brighter and purer 
flame. We know nothing yet ot 
Brother Newell, but hope he has ar- 
rived at the Isle of France You 
will hear from us again by the Har- 
mony, if we live; and should we 
have acted then, we shall give you 
a full detail of the ground of our de- 
cision. With much respect and 
Christian affection, 

Gor pon HALL. 
SAMUEL Nott.” 
Rev. Dr. Worcester, 
Cor. Sec. 


Extracts from a letter from Mr. 
Nott to the Rev. Dr Griffin 
* Calcutta, Oct. 18, 1812. 
“ Rev. and dear Sir, 

It is now about ten weeks since 
we landed in India, during which 
we have enjoyed many mercies, an 
suffered many trials. We (the four 
who sailed from Philadelphia] have 
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all been more or less afflicted with 
sickness ; and brother Rice is stiil 
jn the doctor’shands. Messrs. Hall, 
Judson and myself, and our wives are 
al) well, and all as yet remain at 
Calcutta. 

“Qur last letter to our friends 
mentioned our expectation of sailing 
in a few days to the Isle of France. 
But the ship in which we had en- 
gaged our passage has been detain- 
ed a month ; and now we cannot 
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Presidency ; and lately in that of 
Mr. Corrie, who is stationed up in 
the northern parts of Hindostan. 
They are indeed men of a great sa- 
vor of godliness ; men from whose 
Company one Cannot go away un- 
prohted ; men deeply engaged for 
the salvation of sinners, and very 
faithful in the dispensation of divine 
truth. ‘lo these, as laboring in this 
denomination, may be added Mr. 
Martyn, who is now in Persia per- 





say when we shall go. The proba- 
bility is that we shall be away from | 
Calcutta ere long, either for the Isle | 
of France, or Ceylon, neither of | 
which places will probably be our | 
final destination. ‘lhere are so ma- 
ny uncertainties attending any mis- | 
sionary plan, and so many difficul- 
ties in knowing what should be done, 
that we hope to be forgiven if we 
speak variously when we speak, and 
il, for aseason, Wesometimes Choose 
not to speak at all. Most sincerely 
da | hope, that we are not neglect- 
ing Our work; and the various 
views we entertain result from an 
attention to it in some degree. 

“We think much less of Mada- 
gascar than we did, and because 
we have some hopes of succeedin 
in some of the places contemplated 
by us with strong desire when we 
came out, but which once appeared 
as almost impracticable. Should 
any thing appear to render them 
really so, Madagascar has the same 
calls to our minds that it ever had. 

“You may well think we have 


fecting his knowledge of the Persian 
language, in order to complete a 
translauen of the Scriptures into 
that language. Mr. Thomason is 
engaged in the Arabic, and Mr. 
Corrie in the Hindostanee; and is 
also much engaged in laboring at 
his station among nominal Chris- 
tisns and heathens An Auxiliary 
Bible society was formed here last 
winter,* and another very lately 
at Colombo in the island of Ceylon. 
‘Though there is abounding wick- 
edness here, there is a grain of mus- 
tard seed. It will, we hope, shoot 
forth its branches to a wide extent. 
Do all you can, my dear Sir, to ex- 
cite those that love Christ in your 
flock, in the affection of some of 
whom | think I enjoy a share, to 
pray much for me, and for all who 
are with me, that we may have 
wisdom and grace, and, if the Lord 
please, a blessing.” 

* Yours with respect and affection, 


S. Nott.” 
Rev. Dr. Griffin. 


— 5S +o 





indeed been tried, Our situation has 
been responsible, our way difficult, 
our prospects dark, God's dealings 
with us distressing and mysterious. 
But after he has chastened us, we 
hope he will take us by the hand 
and lead us forth, and say to us, ‘ Sit 
down here ; labor for me ; and you 
shall have a crown of rejoicing” I 
pray daily that it may be soon ; and 
that we and you may have occasion 


for much rejoicing in the goodness of | 


God. The King’s business requir- 
cth haste ; not a moment is to be 
lost, while the miserable pagans are 
dying without the offer of salvation. 

“}have found much comfort and 
cilification since I have been here ia 
the company of Mr Thomason, one 
of the episcopal clergymen of this 


Missions of ine United Brethren 
among the Esgumuux Indians 
on the Coast of Labrador. 


[The Missionaries of the United 
Brethren have been more success- 
ful than any other, in the conversion 
of iguorant Heathen—They are an 
eminent example for the imitation 
of all other Christian denominations. 
Their Missionaries are plain, pious 
men ; possessed of sound natural un- 
pderstanding, who have devoted their 
lives to the business, and instruct 
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* This Society was furmed Jan. 
1, 1811. 
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their people, in the rudiments of a 
civilized life, while they teach them 
the doctrines of Christianity. ‘Their 
success seems to depend on their 
patience, perseverance, and their 
endeavors to accommodate instruc- 
tion, in the first instance, to the low 
conceptions on moral subjects, which 
must always be expected among ig- | 
norant Heathen. The effects of their 
missions onthe frozen coast of Labra- | 
dor, among a peopie, depressed by 
the inclemency of their climate, and — 
Without any means of information ; 
a great part of the year separated 
from mankind by oceans of ice, 1s a 
notabie proof of the benign influence , 
of Christianity. 

The following Extracts shew the | 
state of their missions at Hopedale, 


Nain and Okkak.] Ep. 


predate, July 235, 1810 —‘* We 
entreat you, dear brethren, in the 
most cordial manner, to present to 
the venerabie British and Foreign 
Bible Society, our most fervent | 
thanks for their kindness towards 
our poor believing Esquimaux, in | 
having sent them such a_ valuable | 
present as the Gospel of St. John! 
and part of that of St. Luke, print- 
ed intheir own language. May our 
gracious Lord and Saviour riclily re- 
ward them for it, and enable them 
to make known His saving word, hy 
distributing it throughout every land | 
and nation, to the glory of his re- | 
' 

| 

| 

‘ 

' 


| 


demption. When oar Esquimaux | 
are all at home, and we appointa 
Meeting to distribute these books, | 
there will be great jov manifested 
among them, and many 2 prayer 
will arise from their very hearts in 
behalf of the Society.” 

* Qur proper calling to make 
known the Gospel tothe Esquimaux 
nation, has remained most import- 
ant to us, and we have sought to 
Improve every occasion to represent 
to them the love of Jesus, and wha | 
He has done and suffered to redee 
tis, and to procure for us eternal 
fife and happiness. Ie again grant- 
ed His power to attend our teebic 
ministry. As to our Esquimaux 
flock, we can declare with truth, 
that we have seen the most mani- 
fest proofs of the fathfulness of the 
good Sherherd, and with what love 
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and patience He leads them anq 
preserves them from deviating 4. 
gain into the broad way. Fie, 
when one or another of them jog 
his first love, and became, for 4 
time lukewarm, we had the joy t 
see them soon brought to refleciion 
and the love of Jesus rekmaied ‘a 
their hearts. On such occasions 
they would come to us and Weep, 
and lament over their indifference 
and coldness towards their Saviour 
who, out of love to them, had suf. 
fered such bitter pains and tormeats, 
and died the death to save them, 
Weak and insufficient as they t4 
then:sclves, we Can say of most, that 
they cleave unto, and seck grace 
and help from our Saviour. And as 
He beco 3 more precious to their 
souls, a, His heip incdisrensably 
necessai_ for their happiness, they 
seck more to cnajoy His peace, 
through a sense ot the furg:veness 
of their sins, and deliverance from 
the power thereof They deiight 
to turn to him in praye., 2nd ieel 
the comfort ot being heard and 
answered. 

“ Young and old have mest dil- 
gently attended all the meetings of 
the congregation, and, as they often 
declared, never without a biessing. 
Our communion-days were truly 
festival days to us and them; the 


| presence ot Jesus was most sensibly 


felt on these occasions, and mans 
tears of thanktuiness flowed troin 
theireyes. During their absence 
in summer, they have reguatrly 
held their evening and morning wor- 


| ship in their tents. ‘Their joy omre- 


ceiving the new Esquimaux hyrn- 
books, printed and sent out last year, 
was inexpressibly great, buat we did 
not receive them till the ist 
March from Nein. We wish our 
dear brethren had been present at 
the distribution, to see tae fervent 
gratitude with which they weve re- 
ceived. They entreated us with 
tears to express their thanktvlness 
to their fathers and bretliren in the 
East, for this present, and for the 
trouble they had in putting It i 
print ; and added, that they would 
not forget to pray to Jesus to biess 
them richly for it. We are fre- 
uently surprised and delighted to 
find how the Spirit of God explains 
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so them more and more the spirit- 
val meaning of the holy Scriptures, 
and of all the words of Christ, con- 
‘ined in them and in the hymns. 
They often express their astonish- 
meat, that they had so frequently 
heard and read this and the other 
Scripture, and yet never understood 
its rev] meaning till now,” 

Our Esquimaux congregation con- 
sists of 36 Communicants, 12 candi- 
dates, 13 baptized, not yet commu- 
nicants, 10 candidates, 38 baptized 
children. In all, of 109 persons.— 
Thirty-six un-baptized, chiefly chil- 
dren, live on our land. In ail, 145 
persons, inhabitants of Hopedale ” 

Nain Sept. 26, 1811.—“ Our Es- 
quimaux Congregation Consisted, at 
tue close of the vear 1810, of 67 
persons, 5 more than at the close of 
the Just vear. Of these, 20 are 
communicants. Jesides these, 48 
persons including children, live on 
our land. In all, 115 persons ; 24 
more than at the close of last year. 

Okkak, July 27, 1812—** The 
aumber of Esquimaux, who live 
with us, amounts to 255, of whom 
116 belong to the congregation ; 6 
adults and 7 children have been 
baptized, S admitted to the holy 
communion, 1 became candidate for 
the same, 1 was received into the 
congregation, 12 admitted as can- 
didates for baptism, and three re- 
admitted.” 

* With the necessaries of life, 
our Esquimaux have been more a- 
bundantly supplied, than we ever 
remember. Their success in pro- 
curing provisions last autumn w.as 
tolerable, and they have besides 
caught many seals in nets; so that 
they have not only had a sufficiency 
ior their own consumption, but were 
able to assist their brethren at 
Hopedale, whose supplies have been 
but scanty. We joined them in 
thanks to the Lord for this favor. 

“In your kind letter you ex- 
press the joy it would give you, if 
the heathen, who live in our neigh- 
borhoed and frequently visit us, 
would hear and receive the Gospel. 
You will rejoice with us, when you 
Icarn that we have hopes that this 
will be the case, and that a begin- 
hing is already made. Our neigh- 
read) 
yors at Nokkasusuktok, who came 





frequently during the winter to trade 
with us, were reminded, both by us 
and our Esquimaux, of the necessi- 
ty of conversion ; and Jesus was pro- 
claimed tothemas their only Saviour 
and Redeemer. He has blessed 
this testimony, so that their princi- 
pal leader removed to Nain in Feb- 
ruary last. ‘This man seems to 
have been prepared by the Spirit of 
God for his conversion. He com- 
plained bitterly of the load of guilt 
he felt, on account of his sins, and 
expressed his fervent wish that our 
Saviour would deliver him from them. 
We assured him, that, if he was 
anxious to be freed from the power 
and guilt of sin, Jesus was ready 
and willing to cleanse him from all 
unrighteousness ; that He had come 
for this purpose into the world, had 
suffered and shed His blood, and di- 
ed for our transgressions. We have 
good hopes of this man, and his re- 
moval hither has not failed to create 
much sensation among his nergh- 
bors; another family has come to 
us, and one to Okkak. Besides 
these, two families from the north 
are with us at present, but we are 
not certain whether they will re- 
main here or remove to Okkak, 
Should they remain here, the num- 
ber of our inhabitants would be in- 
creased by twenty-five souls, and 
consequently amount to 140 in all 
For so many our church which has 
been crowded during the winter, 
would be too small ; and God grant 
that it may be too small for the souls 
who attend it with real hunger and 
thirst after salvation; how gladly 
should we propose the enlargement 
of it.” 

“ With regard to the principal ob- 
ject of cur dwelling in this country, 
we biess the Ld that he has gra- 
ciously owned the preaching of the 
glad tidings of salvation, and accom-: 
panied it with power and the dem- 
onstration cf His Spirit Often was 
His presence so powerfully feit, tha £ 
hearts and eyes overflowed. Th's 
was particularly the case, wheva, 
from time to time, individuals have 
been joined to the church by hc dy 
baptism, and when we partook of 
the Holy Sacrament of our Lor @’s 
body and blood in fellowship w ich 
our dear Esquimaux communice pts. 
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On such occasions we have often 
thought how great the delight of 
our brethren beyond the ocean 
would be, could they behold this 
congregation gathered from among 
the heathen, rejoicing with heart 
and voice in God their Saviour.’ 
“The schools, which have been 
kept without interruption during the 
winter, have been well attended by 
diligent scholars, who make con- 
sider able progress in reading and in 
writing. All these blessings, which 
we can only briefly touch upon, af- 
ford, both to us and vou, abundant 
cause of the sincerest thankfulness 
to the Lord for past favors. We 
most willingly devote ourselves, 
with soul and body, to His service ; 
and if we may be permitted to bring 
one stone (however small in com- 
parison with His great work upon 
earth), to the building his Jerusalem 
below, how great will be our joy !” 


so+o— 


OBITUARY. 


Diep at Marlborough, (Vt) 
Rev. GErsHom C, Lyman, aged 
62, pastor of the church in said 
town. Yale, 1773. 


Obituary.... Donations. 





At Norwich, 19th April last, Rev. 


[ May, 


AsAHEL HOOKER, aged 49, pastor 
of the second church in that town, 
and late pastor of the church in Go- 
shen. Yale, 1789. 

At Topsfield (Mass.) the Rey, 
AsSAHEL HUNTINGTON, aged 53, 
the worthy and beloved pastor of 
the church in that town. Dart. 
1786. 

At Waterford (N. Y.) Rev, Jou 
CLosE, aged 76. 

In Philadelphia, 19th April last, 
of the prevailing typhus fever, Brn- 
JAMIN Rush, ksq. M. D. aged 70; 
celebrated as a physician, a man of 
science, and philanthropy. 

In Alexandria, ( Va.) Rev. Last- 
LY MATHEWS, a 57. 

In Annapolis, (Md.) Rev. Rater 
HIGGINBOTHAM. 

In Derby, D. Hotsrook, Esq. 
his wife, and son, all in the space of 
nine days. 

In Switzerland, C- pk NARsox- 
NE PELLET DE SAGAS, aged 86; 
he had removed toS, from England 
after the completion of the educa- 
tion of the Prince Regent and the 
Duke of York, to whom he was 
private tutor. 

In Lisbon, Lt. Gen. Sir W. Ersk- 
INE. 

In St. Croix, Gen. (Gov.) Har- 
COURT. 
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1813. 


Donations to the Missionary Society of Connecticut. 


April 13. From Rev. Giles H. Cowles, by the hand of Rev. 


Abel Flint, collected in new settlements, . 
From Rev. Giles H. Cowles, by the hand of Rev. 


Abel Flint, 2 Donation, 


- « $8 Sb 


1 60 
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Received by Mr. Peter W. Gattavnet, to be transmitted to the 
Treasurer of the Foreign Missionary Society. 


1815. 


April 5. From P. B.Gleason & Co. from a friend to the Trans- 


lations of the Scriptures, in 
wards repairing the loss of the Serampore Printing 


Office, 


Cayuga, (N. Y.) to- 
20 00 


. ~ 





